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Gearing Distribution to Postwar Conditions 


A summary of addresses delivered 
before a Round Table conference on this 
subject at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on 
March 22, 1945. Rolland J. Hamilton, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corpora- 
tion, who presided, started the discussion 
by quoting F. B. Turck’s definition: 
“Distribution is the total of all activities 
involved in the progression of goods from 
the producer to the consumer. It includes 
warehousing, transportation, wholesale 
and retail marketing, advertising, and a 
substantial part of research, engineer- 
ing, accounting and financing.” 


The retailer’s point of view was pre- 
sented by: 


Saul Cohn 


President, City Stores Mercantile 
Co., Inc. 


S MAKERS and sellers of goods, one 
of the first things we must do in 
order to gear distribution to the new econ- 
omy is to join with each other in an effort 
to have a free market. The word “compe- 
tition” is very much abused in this coun- 
try, for there are forces in operation 
that are driving us into an administered 
market and preventing the free flow of 
goods. 

This trend toward an administered mar- 
ket is accomplished by monopoly in some 
fields. It is due to price maintenance, 
under which the maker of goods orders 
them to be sold at the price which he 
fixes. Or it may be done through manu- 
facturing goods for a specific price line so 
that competition becomes more or less 
difficult to obtain. 

If goods are to be brought to people 
at a price consistent with their ability to 
pay, the retailer must interest himself more 
and more in the price-making function. 
There is no difference between paying a 


worker $20 worth of money for $30 worth 
of work and selling him $20 worth of goods 
for $30 worth of money. The way in 
which he loses his real wages is unimpor- 
tant—whether he gets less pay than he 
should or whether he gets less goods for 
his money. 


CONSUMERS’ ALLY 


At the low expense rate under which 
he has learned to operate, the retailer 
should under creative, engineered buying 
produce a customer gain from year to 
year. In order to do so, he will have to 
become much more interested in the price- 
making function than he has been in the 
past, and to my mind he will have to be 
an ally of the consumer rather than an 
agent of the manufacturer. 

This feeling has caused distributors to 
join together in chain organizations, and 
I believe will compel further integrations 
of retailers into groups. 

Yet there is no conflict between the re- 
tailer’s trusteeship to the consumer and an 
honorable performance of his obligations 
to his resources. The two go together. 
Both aim toward getting the goods from 
the producer to the consumer. 

We are not going to be able to do the 
job without a very superior type of sell- 
ing. Selling must be made a profession; 
heretofore it has been below par and un- 
skilled. 


SELLING PRINCIPLES 


First, top management must take a 
direct, active interest in achieving better 
selling. The stores and organizations must 
be revised and geared to accomplishing 
their objective. The lines of authority and 
responsibility must be clearly defined and 
assigned from top management down. Per- 
sonnel administration must be revalued 
and assigned its proper role and made di- 
rectly responsible to top management. Hu- 
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man values as well as merchandise values 
must occupy their proper place in any 
effective selling program. 

Personnel policies covering all phases 
of employer-employee relations must be 
formalized, publicized, thoroughly under- 
stood by employees, and consistently en- 
forced. 

Responsibility for the maintenance of 
continuous on-the-job training must rest 
with the department manager or the super- 
visor. All store jobs must be periodically 
reanalyzed, defined and properly evalu- 
ated. Selling must be established as a pro- 
fession and a career in itself. 

Selling methods, employment standards 
and training techniques must be revised to 
meet specific competition. All activities 
must be constantly directed to the store’s 
primary purpose of better selling. 

We also must have a more up-to-date 
and more constant relationship with our 
vendors. During the war, wherever a re- 
tailer has had a regard for the producer’s 
interest as well as his own, he has suffered 
from shortages much less than the retailer 
who has failed to preserve good relations 
with his resources. 

Many problems require active cooper- 
ation between the retailer and his vendors; 
for instance, problems of size, standardiza- 
tion of products, and transportation costs. 
Today, goods returned constitute about 
7% or more of a store’s business. In 
other words, 7% of the work is done for 
nothing. That waste, if controlled, could 
be put into better consumer goods. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS 


Currently, for instance, we are trying 
to unify the basic contract between us and 
the consumer goods’ producer so that 
there won’t be a wide field of variations. 
We believe there ought to be steps taken 
to amplify and expand arbitration. Above 
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all, we think there ought to be a reestab- 
lishment of sound trade practices which 
the war has done away with, because it 
has been so totally a seller’s market. 

Among other things, we believe we 
ought to make a very serious attack upon 
trade diversion—the business of whole- 
salers selling directly to retail customers 
and the formation of all kinds of clubs by 
consumer goods’ producers by which the 
retailer is cut out of business available in 
his area. 

Above all, we think that the durable 
goods’ producer ought not to ask us to 
maintain religiously a price-fixed policy on 
an item and then allow flagrant violations 
by corner brokers. Producers either ought 
to police their established sales price or 
they ought to untie it. 

They can’t have it both ways without 
seriously disturbing the reputation of the 
better-class retailers. 

If we have had any formulas in the past 
under which the trick has been to get the 
greatest unit price from a narrow market, 
the time has arrived when we must reverse 
those formulas. We have to get the lowest 
unit price for the greatest market. 

Solution of all these problems is a matter 
for cooperation. The problem is not that 
the producers do not want to cooperate 
with us, for we know they do. These pro- 
ducers want to build a lasting economy. 
The failure doesn’t lie in their unwilling- 
ness but in the fact that both sides just 
don’t get together in one room and try 
to iron out the kinks. Whenever they do 
get together, they make progress in one of 
the main problems which underlie getting 
the greatest number of units sold to the 
widest possible market. 


The function of the wholesaler was dis- 
cussed by: 


Theodore N. Beckman 


Professor of Business Organization 
Ohio State University 


T IS axiomatic that, in order to main- 
tain a sound peacetime economy, we 
must have an annual national income of at 
least $120 billion; to do this we must pro- 
vide the opportunity for the employment 
of about 54 million to 55 million people. 
It is equally axiomatic that no manufac- 
turer will produce or employ workers un- 
less the products of his factory can be dis- 
posed of at remunerative prices. 

All people who have given attention to 
this subject agree, I believe, that mar- 
keting will occupy a central position in 
the peacetime picture; first, by employing 
more workers in the distribution system 
itself, and, second, by providing the means 
for moving these goods progressively. If 


a good and efficient marketing system is 
used, it will help a lot in solving our na- 
tional problems of employment and the 
requisite national income. If not, our 
economy is going to bog down. 


WHOLESALER’S ROLE 


In this system of distribution, the whole- 
saler is going to’ occupy an important 
place, but he is going to be faced with two 
major problems, in the postwar era. The 
first will be how to keep manufacturers 
and retailers from going around him. 
There is a mania today for direct distribu- 
tion, as if something new had been dis- 
covered. 

The second problem will be how to keep 
his costs down, and at the same time per- 
form the necessary functions for producers 
and render the necessary services to cus- 
tomers. That is like carrying water on 
both shoulders. 

The fundamental position of the whole- 
saler is based on the existence of certain 
conditions in manufacturing and in retail- 
ing. The three basic conditions that pre- 
vail in manufacturing are: first, that most 
manufacturers are relatively small sized. 
A few years ago, in the peacetime econ- 
omy, over 90% of all our manufacturing 
plants were employing fewer than 250 
workers each. Second, most of our manu- 
facturing is highly specialized. That is, 
manufacturers produce a single item or a 
small assortment of items. Third, the 
manufacturer has limited finances. Many 
of them up to this war have not been suf- 
ficiently well-heeled financially to main- 
tain their own sales force or to finance 
with liberal credit accommodations the 
retail outlets for their products. 


STATUS OF RETAILING 


There are also three fundamental con- 
ditions in retailing. One is the small size 
of the average retailer. Prior to the war, 
over 60% of all retail business was being 
done by independent single-line retailers. 
That leaves out all the department stores, 
mail-order houses and consumer cooper- 
atives. 

Second, retailers carry a relatively large 
assortment of merchandise. Third, retail- 
ers for the most part have been financially 
weak, and hence they have had to 
buy on liberal credit terms and get quick 
deliveries in order to replenish their in- 
ventories. 

All these considerations add up to the 
fact that, even if the manufacturer should 
be able to go around the wholesaler, there 
is still the question as to whether the re- 
tailers to whom the manufacturer expects 
to sell are in a position to buy directly 
from him. 


NEW CONDITIONS 


What evidence do we have of important 
changes in these fundamental conditions? 

First, there is a tendency for greater 
concentration of manufacturing enterprise. 
The war has produced many industrial 
giants that are going to make civilian 
goods when the war is over. That will 
force many of the existing smaller enter- 
prises to merge, consolidate and combine. 

Second, while specialized production will 
continue within any one plant, there is a 
tendency now among manufacturers to 
buy subsidiaries which make similar or 
allied goods that can be sold through the 
same retail channels. 

These two developments will make for 
more direct selling on the part of manu- 
facturers. The only limitation will be anti- 
trust legislation and its enforcement. 

Third, many manufacturers are in a 
stronger financial condition than ever be- 
fore. Many will be inclined to organize 
their own sales forces instead of selling 
through the wholesaler. So, from the 
manufacturer’s point of view there is 
evidence favoring direct selling. 

But from the retailer’s view point, the 
story is quite different. I doubt whether 
the average independent retailer will be 
larger than he was before the war. Re- 
member, we are likely to have a half mil- 
lion new retailers, returning veterans, com- 
ing into the picture. These will operate 
on a relatively small scale. To be sure, 
department stores are going to continue 
to get their share of business. Chains are 
going to grow in importance, but I feel 
that, as they grow, there is going to be an 
avalanche of legislation and other restric- 
tive measures to keep them in line. 

Furthermore, the assortment of mer- 
chandise handled by these small merchants 
will become wider and wider. There is a 
tendency for every retailer to try to poach 
on other retailers’ preserves. The tire- 
store people are going to sell dry goods. 
Some of the department store people al- 
ready sell tires. 

Furthermore, I do not believe that the 
average retailer is going to be in any 
better financial position after the war 
than he was before. 


DIRECT SELLING 


The decision as to whether to distribute 
through a wholesaler or more directly 
must be determined objectively with three 
points in mind. One is that the whole- 
saler’s functions are vital and basic. The 
job must be done of providing a sales 
force that makes frequent calls on many 
customers, calling on small as well as 
large retailers. The job must also be done 
of assembling thousands of items for re-, 
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tailers and having them available for 
quick and easy tapping. 

Second, the elimination of the whole- 
saler does not eliminate these functions. 
Manufacturers have found out that, when 
they start selling direct, they have to open 
up branch offices, carry inventories, em- 
ploy a sales force and a credit manager, 
and go through the processes that one finds 
in a wholesale house. On the other side, 
retailers have found, for example, that 
when chain stores start buying direct, they 
have to organize warehouses and duplicate 
many of the functions of the wholesaler. 

The third factor to consider is whether 
the wholesaler, who is a specialist in his 
field, can do the job better. It is usually 
not a question of whether basic wholesal- 
ing functions are to be performed, but one 
of who can perform them best and most 
economically. Manufacturers have no 
single solution as to distribution channels. 
Each situation must be considered on its 
own merits and in the light of special 
conditions. You must ask yourself: 


(1:) Where is your market? In other 
words, where is your ultimate consumer? 

(2.) What are the present channels 
for distribution of your products? 

(3.) How effectively and how eco- 
nomically is the job now being done? 

_(4.) What are your general and spe- 
cific objectives? To increase volume? 
To cut costs? To cultivate special mar- 
kets? 

(5.) In what way do you plan to de- 
viate from the general practice in your 
line of merchandise? 

(6.) Just how do you plan on improv- 
ing the present channels of distribution? 
and, 

(7.) What would be the relative cost 
of distribution? Is what you want done 
worth the price? 


The wholesaler must also examine the 
efficiency with which he is performing his 
functions. He must prove his strength. 
For one thing, wholesalers have been too 
cost conscious. They have attempted to 
reduce their cost of operation at the ex- 
pense of better equipment and better 
service. They are operating with too much 
old machinery and too many old people. 
In the long run, wholesalers will be better 
off with greater specialization, more labor- 
saving devices and newer buildings. 

Second, wholesalers should put more 
emphasis on intensive sales effort for the 
manufacturer and not act as mere dis- 
tributors. There should be a shift of em- 
phasis from buying to selling. In many 
wholesale houses today you find four or 
five important executives in buying posi- 
tions but you may not find even one sales 


manager. It is time for a shift in empha- 
sis to selling and to doing a better job for 
the manufacturer. 

Third, wholesalers can do a better and 
more economical job by selective distribu- 
tion, selling only to accounts that are 
profitable. 

Fourth, there is need for more education 
and research in the field of wholesaling. 

Perhaps manufacturers can help whole- 
salers. Whenever wholesalers get together 
and talk about enhancing efficiency, they 
are usually talking about the retailer’s 
efficiency. Why can’t manufacturers do 
the same thing—talk about the efficiency 
of the next step in the distribution process? 

The wholesaler has been with us from 
time immemorial. The reasons for this 
must lie in the economics of the situation 
and in what he does, not in the way he 
sells himself. But there is no doubt room 
for considerable improvement. This is the 
time for an inventory of our entire dis- 
tribution system, including wholesaling, 
but the inventory must be taken carefully 
and good judgment must be exercised in 
interpreting the results. 


Problems of the manufacturers were 
presented by: 


J. Chester Ray 


Sales Manager, Fisk Tire Division 
United States Rubber Company 


HE EXIGENCIES of war have 
brought about a great many changes 
in our distribution economy, and, while 
there has been a high mortality among in- 
dependent dealers in many lines of en- 
deavor, the mortality has been chiefly 
among the weaker dealers. Those who 
have remained in business represent the 
survival of the fittest, and for them it may 
be said that they have gained increasing 
strength under their wartime operations. 
In the years prior to the war, we wit- 
nessed the development and expanding 
growth of chain stores and mass distribu- 
tors and their operations were such as to 
work severe handicaps upon many types 
of independent dealers. The reason was 
that the chain stores and mass distributors 
employed sounder and more aggressive 
merchandising techniques with which the 
untrained independent dealers found it 
difficult to cope. 

Under wartime operations, the surviving 
independent dealers have gained a new 
strength by being better equipped to ren- 
der the manifold services which the public 
has required under the restrictions of war. 
Price has not been so much a factor be- 
cause the high incomes enjoyed by a 
large segment of our public has given the 
independent dealer a new consciousness 


of his place in our economic system, and 
the public a new consciousness of the value 
of the services which the independent deal- 
er is equipped to give. 

INDEPENDENTS’ FUNCTION 

There is a place in our distribution 
economy for both the independent dealer 
and the mass distributor, but each must 
earn this place. The independent dealer’s 
greatest opportunity rests in the direction 
of rendering service to his customers. In 
most lines of business, he has done that in 
the past to a greater degree than the mass 
distributor and he will continue to excel 
in this function. 

But though we may assume that the 
surviving independent dealers will emerge 
from the war stronger than before, we 
must recognize that all the old forms of 
competition will some day again return 
to plague him, and it therefore devolves 
upon the manufacturer or the supplier to 
use his very best efforts in training the 
independent dealer in the fundamentals 
of sound merchandising. An interesting 
and encouraging factor is that the inde- 
pendent dealer is willing, in fact eager, 
to be trained, and he recognizes that his 
supplier is in a position to guide his oper- 
ations along lines that will enable him to 
compete with the chain store and mass 
distributor. This training of the independ- 
ent dealer is going to require the most 
thoughtful and careful planning on the 
part of the manufacturer.: Such training 
must be a year-in and year-out function 
of the manufacturer in order that he may 
equip his dealers and distributors con- 
stantly to keep pace with their mass dis- 
tributor competition. 


A DISTRIBUTION MIRACLE 


During the war, we have witnessed a 
miracle in the productive capacity of this 
country. We have produced the materials 
of war in greater quantity, in less time, 
and with greater ingenuity than we had 
ever believed it possible to do. When 
this great productive capacity is turned 
to the manufacture of civilian goods, it 
will impose upon sales management and 
the planners of our distribution economy 
the need for a miracle in distribution. 

We might well take our cue from those 
who have performed our miracle of pro- 
duction. It is to the industrial scientists 
and technicians that we largely owe the 
production miracle. Selling and distribu- 
tion need also to be approached scientific- 
ally, and, our universities should make a 
scientific approach to developing courses 
of training in selling and distribution that 
will be equally as effective as have been 
their courses in technological and pro- 
fessional subjects. 
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There must be better and more scien- 
tific distribution planning. Manufacturers 
have been prone to criticize wholesalers 
and retailers when actually the manufac- 
turer himself has never satisfactorily per- 
formed the functions of scientific distribu- 
tion planning. There must be a more 
scientific basis in selecting those distribu- 
tors and dealers who are to market the 
manufacturer’s products. We must take 
the trouble to determine exactly what 
kind of job we want our distributor to 
do in each market and then select the 
type of dealer or distributor qualified to 
do that kind of job. 


QUALITY OF OUTLET 


In the past, the manufacturer, seeking to 
broaden the distribution of his product, 
has placed more and more emphasis upon 
putting his product in the hands of more 
and more dealers, on the theory that the 
more dealers he had the more business he 
would do. Many manufacturers have since 
seen the fallacy of such a policy. It is not 
a case of how many dealers—the impor- 
tant thing is to have good substantial 
well-balanced dealers—aggressive and pro- 
gressive-minded dealers who. understand 
your objectives and are willing to use all 
the help the manufacturer can give in 
exploiting the potentials within the market 
served. In the selection of dealers, I do 
not consider experience a primary requisite. 
Past experience can be an asset or a lia- 
bility—depending on the personal char- 
acteristics of the dealer. If he is satisfied 
to coast along with his past experience as 
a guide, if he knows all the answers, if his 
mind is closed to new ways of doing things, 
his past experience may be of little value 
to you and may, in the end, be a hindrance 
to the progress you expect him to make. 
Inexperience, on the other hand, is not ob- 
jectionable provided the dealer has an 
alert mind, is cooperative, is eager to learn, 
and is interested in helping you find bet- 
ter ways to merchandise and operate. 


CONFERENCE TRAINING 


The time has come for the old-time 
salesman and order taker to make his 
exit from the economic scene. In his place 
must enter the trained merchandiser—and 
the training of this man will be up to the 
manufacturer. In our own company, we 
have developed a very comprehensive 
training program in which everyone con- 
nected with sales and distribution will 
participate. We employ what we call a 
conference technique which we have found 
very effective. Our men are called to- 
gether periodically in small groups pre- 
sided over by a conference leader. He does 
not bring to this meeting a series of cut- 


and-dried lectures or charts or maps. In- 
stead, he has only a question sheet. He 
raises his questions one by one and gets 
the answers from those attending the 
meeting. The result is that we make the 
fullest use of the experience, initiative and 
thinking of each of our men, and through 
well-directed questioning the training 
takes place, with plans and programs de- 
veloped at each meeting in which each 
conferee is a participant. This method 
provides an opportunity to .talk across 
the table to the salesman or merchandiser. 
It avoids the poor psychology of talking 
down to the sales organization. Each mer- 
chandising conference takes up but one 
subject, but it exhausts that subject thor- 
oughly. 


DEALERS AS PARTNERS 


Another factor which I feel can be an 
important advantage in shaping future 
policies of distribution is continuance of a 
practice not too widely used by industry; 
namely, the dealer council plan. We have 
within our company a dealer advisory 
council made up of representative dealers 
chosen not only for their business acumen 
but also from the standpoint of their geo- 
graphic location. We meet three or four 
times a year and discuss our mutual prob- 
lems. By airing these problems at a round- 
table discussion, we are able to translate 
this combined thinking into plans, pro- 
grams and policies that more accurately 
meet the dealers’ needs. A number of in- 
dustries use this plan. Many more could 
profitably adopt it. I feel there has got 
to come about in our future distribution 
a different attitude on the part of the 
manufacturer toward his dealers. Too 
often, the manufacturer is inclined to take 
a manufacturer’s view. In other words, he 
produces the product, then he delivers it 
to the dealer’s terminal and there his job 
has ended. This has been wrong. The 
manufacturer’s big job begins at the point 
of sale. He must look upon his dealers as 
partners with him in business, and, as part- 
ners, he must support them with every- 
thing he is able to provide in bringing 
about an effective distribution of his 
products. 

In industries where dealers operate un- 
der a franchise or contract, there is room 
for great improvement in the character of 
the franchise drawn. It should be specific 
and in detail as to just what the manu- 
facturer expects and is going to require 
of his dealers. It should be just as specific 
in defining for the dealer what he can ex- 
pect from his manufacturer. In our own 
case, each franchise is individually tailored 
to the distributor with whom it is drawn 
—-setting forth specific volume objectives 


in each category of sales in which the 
dealer will represent us. It also outlines 
specifically the kind and nuruber of sales 
and service personnel that will be needed 
to service his market and it states what 
he will receive from us and what we will 
expect from him in the way of advertising 
and sales promotional effort. We make 
this a five-year franchise in order that the 
dealer may have confidence to go ahead 
and make the necessary investments in 
carrying out his part of the arrangement; 
provisions are made for revising the ob- 
jectives and other specific requirements 
once a year by means of a supplementary 
contract. This further emphasizes my 
thinking that the manufacturer’s dis- 
tributor or dealer should be treated as 
a partner. It is an obligation which the 
manufacturer owes his distributor in order 
to give him a sense of security for the 
future. 

Under this banner of a perpetual pro- 
gram of training for the independent 
dealer, and a “partnership” attitude be- 
tween the manufacturer and his dealer, I 
foresee a greatly improved distribution 
economy that will achieve a lower cost of 
distribution, a healthier climate for both 
the manufacturer. and the dealer and a 
wider distribution of his goods in con- 
sumer channels. 


The manufacturer’s interest in reduc- 
ing distribution costs was set forth by: 


Lyndon O. Brown 


Research Specialist 
Stewart, Brown & Associates 


ROM the manufacturer’s point of 

view, there is every evidence that in 
the future the reduction of distribution 
costs will offer the greatest opportunity for 
securing competitive advantage. 

Other cost factors, such as labor, raw 
materials, factory production and taxes, 
are progressively becoming more stand- 
ard. There is more common ground among 
competititors. It is in the field of dis- 
tribution costs that we shall probably see 
the greatest opportunities for cost reduc- 
tion, which must be accomplished without 
impairing the efficiency of the distributive 
operation. 

The cost approach is, of course, only one 
aspect of the distributive problem. There 
is considerable danger that people will 
enter the field who feel that all marketing 
can be reduced to its cost aspects alone. 
Of course, cost elements run through all 
phases of distribution, and we should ap- 
proach any problem with a knowledge of 
costs in mind. However, we must always 
bear in mind that the majority of distri- 
bution problems do not admit of direct 
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cost analysis, and must be solved largely 
through other research procedures. 

If one attempts to do something about 
distribution costs, he must have full in- 
formation and think through the ultimate 
results carefully. Otherwise, the attempt 
is likely to result in an automatic slashing 
of costs, the total results of which may 
fail to produce the desired benefits and 
may actually do great harm to the market- 
ing mechanism. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


We must always remember that distri- 
bution costs are extremely nebulous and 
difficult to pin down. They are associated 
with human effort rather than with physi- 
cal machine production. These human 
activities are not generally subject to 
mechanical repetitive operations. This 
means that it is quite necessary for us, 
whenever we develop a figure on costs 
and start trying to do something about it, 
to be sure that we know precisely what 
we are working with, what its qualifica- 
tions are, and what else needs to be done 
before we go on to a decision. 

We also have to bear in mind that dis- 
tribution costs, taking the entire chain, 
are not closely under the control of any 
one individual. There are many points at 
which we cannot closely control these costs 
and put into effect immediate results as 
can the production engineer. 

And as a final caution, we must remem- 
ber that distribution costs are exceedingly 
complex and difficult to analyze. One of 
our main difficulties to date has been that 
we have been dealing in such broad gen- 
eralities—margins of 20%, 30% and so on 
—which do not begin to give the kind of 
precise data necessary for really effective 
cost control. Frequently, we do have 
examples in certain areas in which this 
approach of trying to find high costs and 
then cut them down is productive and 
fruitful, as, for instance, where you have 
excessive transportation or excessive travel 
costs. 

On the other hand, when we think in 
terms of the ultimate distribution costs 
rather than the distribution expenditure, 
we have to realize that they are products 
of an accomplished sales effectiveness re- 
lated to a specific expenditure. Frequently 
an increase in sales effectiveness can vastly 
offset an additional gross expenditure to 
ultimately produce our goal of a lower 
distribution cost. 

Certainly, distribution costs must come 
down competitively, but what is required 
in this field is a knowledge of the total 
result achieved in the light of given ex- 
penditures and an ability to analyze these 
various elements and come out with a net 


cost operation which yields maximum re- 
sults. But there are a number of weak- 
nesses in our present ability to do this, and 
I shall mention five of these briefly. 

First, the marketing man does not have 
information about costs that is at all com- 
parable to the kind of information pro- 
vided people who are responsible for pro- 
duction. This is our biggest single prob- 
lem. American business has not yet 
reached a point where it is willing to 
spend the necessary money in order to 
learn its true distribution costs. 

A second weakness is that we do not 
have any adequate record keeping in our 
organizations which will yield the vital, 
basic distribution cost data needed in 
order to exercise controls. As you go 
through a manufacturing plant, you see 
vast numbers of points and stations at 
which production cost control data are 
currently being made available. I am not 
arguing for installation of a complex dis- 
tribution cost setup. We won’t be ready 
for anything like that for a long time, if 
ever. Rather I urge the necessity of our 
having certain basic distribution cost 
data currently reported in such form that 
the marketing executive can make some 
intelligent and guided decisions. 

A third great weakness is that people 
generally do not evaluate distribution 
costs in relation to the functions per- 
formed. What basic functions are being 
performed in your selling and in your dis- 
tribution? Which functions are necessary? 
Which need improvement? What are you 
paying in order*to get these various func- 
tions performed? 

A fourth weakness is that we do 
not challenge distribution costs broadly 
enough throughout the distributive pro- 
cess. For example, a manufacturer may 
be vastly exercised over the costs of his 
wholesalers and his retailers and have no 
conception of his own distribution costs. 
Yet the analysis of what we call internal 
distribution costs offers some of the finest 
opportunities for cutting over-all costs. 


NEED CLEAR-CUT PROGRAM 


Finally, we do not have in most of our 
business organizations a definite clear-cut 
program for the reduction of distribution 
costs—a program in which we have made 
a beginning by analyzing major cost ele- 
ments. 

I do not believe that the goal of getting 
the lowest-cost distribution, wherever any 
given firm may happen to be in the mar- 
keting process, is going to be accomplished 
by one short cross-section analysis of dis- 
tribution costs. It is true that in a first 
major effort one can frequently accom- 
plish a great deal, but the reduction of 


distribution costs is a constantly flowing 
process. It is something on which we 
should be constantly working, just as we 
are in the factory, toward a continuous 
reduction of costs. 

Unfortunately, we haven’t been in- 
clined to view the problem of distribution 
that way, and we don’t usually set up a 
definite program for the reduction of dis- 
tribution costs. In laying out such a pro- 
gram, it is important to recognize a num- 
ber of the basic principles of the approach 
which is to be employed. 

The first problem is to determine at 
what point in the whole marketing oper- 
ation to look for opportunities to cut dis- 
tribution costs. That, of course, is the 
process of diagnosing, and it is the No. 1 
problem. 

The second problem is that of fitting 
cost-reduction work into the total market- 
ing picture. We cannot, unfortunately, 
lift out some one aspect and concentrate 
on cost reduction at that point, disregard- 
ing all other elements in the marketing 
process. In the field of marketing, any 
change in one area is likely to affect mar- 
keting operations and activities in another. 
These all have to be integrated and corre- 
lated. 

The third problem is that of keeping 
cost-reduction activities within sharply 
defined limits so that you don’t upset your 
whole organization by trying to accom- 
plish a too broad-scale change in methods. 

The fourth problem is that of crystaliz- 
ing the functions that are to be performed 
and relating them to costs. 

The fifth problem is that of setting up 
a cost-reduction program so that your 
efforts will be continuous and can be trans- 
lated into action. As you move on from 
month to month, you should be able to 
look back and say: “As a result of this 
change, we have reduced our distribution 
costs by X amount. That puts us in a bet- 
ter competitive position. We have been 
able to pass this saving on to the consumer 
or to the dealer in terms of lower prices, 
or we have been able to make desirable 
changes in our operations as a result of 
this action.” 

The biggest gap we have today is 
that we all talk about distribution costs, 
but very few people do very much about 
them. Each individual firm must build 
for itself an actual accomplishment in the 
reduction of distribution costs of its prod- 
ucts. As you set up a definite clear-cut 
program to attack the problem, you will 
have reached the point where you don’t 
have to spend your time talking about the 
problem of reducing distribution costs; 
you will spend it on the task of getting the 
job done. 
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Industry’s Plans for Expansion and Relocation 


BOUT ONE out of every five compa- 

nies replying to this month’s survey 

of business practices reports definite inter- 

est in the purchase of government-owned 

plants after the war. Fully half of those 

reporting have under consideration the 
purchase of specific properties. 

Most of the interest comes from manu- 
facturers and suppliers of producers’ goods, 
such as automotive equipment, electrical 
equipment, machine tools and chemicals. 
Companies in such consumer goods’ indus- 
tries as apparel, food, leather products 
and textiles generally do not believe that 
the government plants available would 
be useful to them. Likewise, most steel 
and paper producers see little or no ad- 
vantage in the purchase of government 
plants. 


QUICK VS. SLOW DISPOSAL 


Differences of opinion are expressed re- 
garding policies to be pursued in disposing 
of surplus plants and machinery. General 
unanimity was expressed that all plants, 
except those which the government may 
need to retain in a stand-by condition, 
for future emergencies, should be sold or 
leased to industry, or, if of no value to 
industry, should be scrapped. 

One executive, however, believes that 
in order to avoid glutting the market and 
destroying fair values the government 
should “undertake to handle the disposal 
of all its surplus plants and machinery not 
needed as a stand-by for future war pur- 
poses on a basis of orderly liquidation 
over a long period of years.” The govern- 
ment’s liquidation prices “should be kept 
sufficiently high to permit private owners 
of surplus machinery and plants to dispose 
of their surplus first at a reasonable 
price.” 

This opinion is in sharp contrast with 
that of an industrial machinery executive 
who believes that “the general policy 
concerning government-owned plants 
should be to sell them at reasonable prices 
as soon as possible, perhaps within a year 
after they become surplus war property. 
Those which cannot be sold at reasonable 
prices should be scrapped. . . . A liberal 
view of reasonable values should be main- 
tained by government disposal agencies 
in order to encourage private industry to 
purchase them... .” 

A shoe manufacturer suggests that 
“where possible, idle government plants 
should be used for the storage of the vast 


quantities of war material that the gov- 
ernment apparently intends to keep in in- 
ventory more or less permanently, rather 
than erect new buildings for that specific 
purpose.” ; 

Some criticism of present disposal meth- 
ods was voiced by executives replying to 
the survey. One went so far as to state 
that “with all the restrictions on govern- 
ment buildings, it would be easier to build 
a new building.” 

Another states: “It would be helpful 
in securing surplus machinery and plants 
if it were easy to do business with govern- 
ment departments. While so far we have 
only had occasion to purchase four pieces 
of surplus Defense Plant Corporation ma- 
chinery, it has been rather burdensome and 
somewhat like purchasing in the dark. 
Possibly better methods will be worked 
out, but to date we feel a lack of cooper- 
ation.” 


A “REASONABLE”? PRICE 


Purchase of some of the equipment 
will be made by one company “if the price 
policy of DPC is such as to make is pos- 
sible. At the present time we feel that 
the DPC terms are not fair since the equip- 
ment has been running in some cases for 
three years, 168 hours a week, and has de- 
preciated far beyond the formula covered 
in the DPC contract.” 

The attitude of the government on re- 
negotiation of contracts and sharp limita- 
tion of income through the excess-profit 
tax will preclude the purchase of surplus 
government equipment by another com- 
pany “unless very favorable terms are pro- 
vided. It is our hope that the government 
will provide means whereby equipment, 
such as machine tools, may be purchased 
on payments extended as long as ten years 
with very low interest rates, probably less 
than 2%. We hope that the same sort of 
an arrangement can be made for buildings, 
except that the term could be safely ex- 
tended to fifteen or twenty years. 

“In any event, special consideration 
should be given to individual units now in 
possession of government buildings, or 
equipment where good use has been made 
of that equipment for war purposes. It 
should not be necessary for such companies 
to enter into competitive bidding to enable 
them to retain the facilities for their own 
use. Diligent use of such public property 
for war purposes has given the temporary 
possessor a prior claim which should be 


recognized by suitable Congressional ac- 
tion.” 

In connection with the disposal of gov- 
ernment plants, Hans A. Klagsbrunn, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President of the Defense 
Plant Corporation, stated late in March 
before the Senate Committee on Small 
Business that the DPC had entered ne- 
gotiations for the disposal of about two 
hundred plants. Only in ten or twelve 
instances were the negotiations nearing 
completion at that time. Of the two hun- 
dred negotiations, about half were with 
operators of the plants and the other half 
with nonoperators. 


FOR LONG-TERM LEASES 


Considerable intérest is expressed in the 
advisability of leasing rather than purchas- 
ing government facilities. As one parts 
manufacturer states: “It is highly advis- 
able for the government to make some 
arrangement whereby both machinery and 
plant buildings can be leased from the gov- 
ernment on a reasonable rental basis. 
Making fixed capital investments under 
present high prices of war plants and ma- 
chinery is definitely wrong.” 

Another suggests that the rental might 
“be applied against the purchase price in 
the eventual acquisition of the property 
when it is found desirable.” This company 
prefers to acquire the building by lease, 
since “with the present tax situation, etc., 
it is going to be rather difficult to buy 
all the things one will need for the postwar 
work. We believe it would be possible for 
the government to permit leasing of gov- 
ernment-owned buildings to contractors 
where they are going to put men back to 
work.” 

Another company, while not definitely 
suggesting a lease arrangement, notes that 
“most companies have not been allowed to 
build up cash reserves to finance postwar 
expansion, and it would seem reasonable, 
therefore, that the government should 
make the war facilities available to them 
on a basis which would encourage expand- 
ed postwar production.” 

The interest expressed in leasing plants 
coincides with the belief of Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle that lease arrangements 
should be given an important place in the 
government’s plant-disposal program. In 
his third report to Congress on the dispo- 
sition of surplus government-owned prop- 
erty, released the latter part of April, Mr. 
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Biddle made the following comments on 
the leasing of plants: 

“Congress has wisely provided in the 
Act that surplus plants may be leased as 
well as sold. In many cases—perhaps in 
most—it will be a wiser policy to lease 
rather than to sell the larger plants. Indus- 
try will be less reluctant to lease from the 
government for a three- to five-year period 
than to purchase where the future of the 
industry, its capacity to continue with the 
same type of production or to expand, is 
highly uncertain. A period of experimen- 
tation will necessarily follow the war— 
particularly in the new plastic materials, 
in aluminum, magnesium, chemicals, air- 
craft, and others. From the point of view 
of the United States, on the other hand, 
the value of the plant can be far better 
ascertained after its operation over a 
period of years than in liquidation at a 
forced sale. For we must never forget that 
the use value is what the plant will bring. 
After successful operation for a period of 
years there is little doubt that a plant 
would have a more clearly established 
market value. Leases might appropriately 
contain options for sale at a price based 
on the leasehold earnings, or to be fixed by 
arbitration with these and other relevant 
factors to be taken into consideration. 

“Whether for sale or for lease, the form 
of the bids must be such as to take into 
consideration the objectives of the Surplus 
Property Act in order to stimulate new 
enterprise and to provide for full employ- 
ment. For this reason bids should be re- 
quired to state in detail the proposed fu- 
ture use of the plants or facilities, together 
with an estimate of the number of persons 
who will be employed and the articles or 
commodities which will be produced. The 
leases might well contain clauses against 
closing the plant (to eliminate competi- 
tion) , and providing that the lessee should 
maintain a stated number of employees 
during the term of the lease to prevent it 
from reverting to the government. 

“Leasing of plants by the government 
would not only give business and the gov- 
ernment an opportunity to determine more 
realistically the ultimate sale price, but 
would encourage bidding by small busi- 
ness furnished with more limited capital 
resources than its larger competitors. 

“Leasing would tend to provide greater 
possibilities for the use of new processes 
and the production of products which have 
not been previously on the market. At the 
end of the leasing period sales can then 
be more easily consummated through the 
use of private capital. Private capital at 
that time will not only have a record of 
actual operations before it, but will have 
additional information as to the conditions 
of the peacetime market.” 


FOR OUTRIGHT SALE 


Several questions have been raised, 
however, in regard to the general policy of 
leasing government-held plants. It has 


been pointed out that the immediate post- 
war market, with its heavy backlog of ac- 
cumulated demand, may be the most fa- 
vorable time to attempt the determination 
of the “use value” of surplus plant and 
equipment. 

The question may also be raised as to 
the market value of a property which 
may have been leased for a some- 
what speculative venture that did not 
prove “successful.” In such an instance, 
the plant might become idle at a time 
when there was considerably less demand 
for additional capacity than is anticipated 
in the immediate postwar years. 

A question has also been raised as to 
whether there might not eventually appear 
a concerted demand for government opera- 
tion of plants which remained publicly 
owned, 


Use-value Appraisal 


Many of the executives who state that 
they might be interested in purchasing 
plants stress the point that the price of 
the property would have to be reasonable, 
for in many cases extensive alterations 
would be necessary in order to place a new 
plant in condition to be operated effi- 
ciently in the manufacture of peacetime 
products. 

In a study prepared for the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation in October, 1944, on 
“Multiple Industrial Tenancy” it is stated: 
“There is a feeling in industry that the 
prices set up in the operators’ purchase 
option provisions for the purchase of govy- 
ernment-owned plants are excessive. . . 
Whether or not the prices are high, the 
fact that they are based on the cost of 
wartime construction is evidence that 
they bear no relation to the actual long- 
term value of the plants for peacetime in- 
dustrial purposes. . . . Any determination 
of value for sale to industry must be made 
on the basis of actual use value if the 
sales are to result in a permanent bene- 
fit to the community as a whole. . . 
Prices should be established solely upon 
the basis of the amount of usable floor 
space and the return that can be had from 
yas 

The accompanying table shows the 
scope of the disposal problem. Over half 
of 1,339 government-owned plants sur- 
veyed last year had an area of less than 
100,000 square feet; but over half of the 
total area was in 8.6% of the total plants, 
each having an area of one million square 
feet or over. Government plants have re- 
portedly increased to around 1,400 since 
this analysis was made, but the breakdown 
shown in the table has probably remained 
relatively unchanged. 

Several companies replying to the sur- 


vey reported that they are planning plant 
relocation programs after the war. Where 
relocation is to occur, it will result for 
the most part in increasing decentraliza- 
tion. 


RELOCATION TRENDS 


This trend toward decentralization has, 
of course, been noted several times in 
recent public statements. Early last No- 
vember, Charles E. Wilson, President of 
General Electric Company, indicated that 
his company planned to spend $120 mil- 
lion in its expansion of plant facilities, 
and that this physical expansion would 
take place in relatively small towns “away 
from concentrations of heavy industry 
which burden too many of our cities 
today.” The company is reported as be- 
lieving that the trend toward industrial 
decentralization “goes hand in hand with 
the new trends in distribution.” 


Summary of Government-owned 
Industrial Plants, by Area 
Source: Smaller War Plants Corporation 


Area in Square Feet Sq. Ft. Teal No. rebel 

Area | Plants | Plants 
Under 50,000.... ‘ ee 504 | 37.6 
50,000—-100,000. . . F 3.1 179 | 13.4 
100,000-—500,000. .|101.6 | 23.8 439 | 32.8 
500,000—1,000,000} 70.9 | 16.6 102 7.6 
1,000,000 and over|229.5 | 53.8 115 8.6 


Total..........|426.8 {100.0 | 1,339 |100.0 


The General Motors Corporation re- 
cently indicated that it would also decen- 
tralize its automobile manufacturing 
plants after the war, with President Wilson 
quoted as saying, “In General Motors we 
feel that it is not for the best interests 
of all concerned to get too many people 
working in one lot. With a diversity in 
employment units, the payrolls are spread 
over the country and many economic bene- 
fits result.” 

One executive in the chemical industry 
points out in replying to the present sur- 
vey, that “if a company is in an expand- 
ing field, problems of plant relocation are 
not so difficult of solution as they are 
when the rate of growth is moderate. In 
cases of expansion, the problem then 
really is one of location of new plants and 
whether the new plants should have 
enough capacity to supplant any of the 
existing plants.” 

One writer states that “the definite trend 
toward decentralization of manufacturing 
facilities, stopped for the duration, will 
probably continue, and rightly so among 
those companies or industries which can 
split up their units physically without the 
necessity of buying smaller pieces of equip- 
ment than it is economical to operate. I be- 
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lieve this program will help industry solve 
a great many of its current labor and 
forthcoming unemployment problems.” 

A somewhat different reason is given 
by another executive who states: “If we 
do have to secure additional plants, we 
have practically reached the conclusion 
that it would be well to locate in some 
other locality due to the fact that we now 
employ a preponderant number of people 
in our town.” 


Eliminating Differentials 


One executive, producing iron and steel 
products, who notes that “we are now 
going through an era in which it seems 
that we are trying to do away with any 
labor differentials, and there is an attempt 
to have transportation rates made politic- 
ally,” goes on to say that “relocation of 
plants would be largely determined by the 
outcome of those efforts.” 

The suggestion that there may be some 
reduction in the incentive to relocate in- 
dustry on the basis of labor differentials, 
is made in the following passages from a 
recent address by Chairman Taylor of the 
National War Labor Board: “In wartime 
. . . the wages paid in a single labor mar- 
ket area, without regard for industry, be- 
come of extreme importance. Normal 
differentials between industries in the same 
_area break down. To set up a textile plant 
in the Northwest, one of the tightest labor 
markets in the country, an employer would 
have to be concerned not with wages in 
the textile industry but with wages paid 
in Oregon, irrespective of the industry. 

. I anticipate that one of the great 
reconversion jobs will be to convert these 
area wage relationships to industry cost 
relationships. And I don’t mean industry- 
wide equalization. In a loose labor market, 
management’s chief concern will be not 
whether a wage rate will get man- 
power in the local labor market, but 
whether it permits production costs in 
New York which can compete with pro- 
duction costs in Kokomo or Waukegan. 
. . . In recognition of this problem, the 
Board already has begun to set up more 
industrial panels and commissions, rather 
than depend entirely upon the: regional 
boards.” 


Other Incentives 


Even with industry differentials elimi- 
nated to considerable extent, an incentive 
would in many cases still exist toward 
plant relocation and decentralization as 
a result of the quality of labor available 
and as a result of new requirements in 
distribution. Especially prevalent in re- 
plies to the survey is the feeling that loss- 
es in production resulting from strikes 


could be cut down through spreading the 
work over more factory units. As one 
manufacturer states: “We would rather 
not have all of our eggs in one basket.” 


MODERNIZATION 


In discussing the use of plants and 
equipment after the war, many companies 
point out that they are planning to scrap 
a considerable portion of their obsolete 
equipment. They intend to replace it with 
more efficient machinery which they would 
obtain from war surpluses either already 
owned by the company or which they 
would purchase from the government. 


Industry Comments 


Comments from cooperators grouped ac- 
cording to principal industry follow. 


DURABLE GOODS 


Abrasives and Asbestos: 

Production 

“We are considering acquiring a small 
additional plant either in the Central West 
or Pacific Coast area. Most of our present 
facilities can be used for our essential 
peacetime production. We may have to 
make changes in some of our operating 
departments, streamline and simplify our 
manufacturing procedure and produce 
items at reduced levels. We intend to 
scrap or discard inefficient and obsolete 
machinery and equipment.” . . “We 
are not considering the purchase of govern- 
ment-owned plants after the war. We 
plan to use the total of our own war pro- 
duction facilities at reduced levels if de- 
mand falls off, and eventually to scrap 
or replace the less-efficient plant.” 

“We have no definite plans calling for 
purchase of government-owned plants and 
have no war production facilities that 
will not be usable in postwar production.” 


Streamline 


Automotive Equipment: Expansion 


Planned 


“We would be willing to pay a fair 
price for properly located government 
plants. However, most of them are op- 
erated by people who intend to purchase 
them if they can after the war, and the 
government will require a very large num- 
ber for storage purposes.” . . . “We have 
in mind elimination of some branch plants 
put in operation to meet wartime require- 
ments. We have no immediate thought 
of purchasing any government-owned 
plants.” 

“We have approximately two million 
dollars to spend for expansion as soon 
as it is permitted. A considerable number 
of old buildings will be replaced. The 
government has several million dollars 
worth of machinery in our plant, and we 
have made arrangements to buy about 
20% of it.” . . . “We are planning the 
development of a completely integrated 
satellite plant in an area which will pro- 


vide a new source of labor, nearness to 
raw materials, a major market, and de- 
centralization of our operations. We also 
hope to purchase a government-owned 
plant which we are operating.” . . . “We 
plan to relocate our plants in order to 
consolidate with a largely-owned sub- 
sidiary. This should tend toward central- 
ization of operations. We are considering 
the purchase of government-owned plants 
after the war. Our ability to relocate 
our plants will depend largely upon our 
ability to secure the necessary financing 
at rates which we can handle without 
undue burden.” . . “During the war 
we operated one large modern plant con- 
structed by us and financed by Defense 
Plant Corporation. We plan to continue 
the operation of this plant provided it can 
be obtained on a satisfactory basis. This 
would result in closing a much smaller 
plant at a greater distance from the home 
office. We contemplate buying or leasing 
most of the government machinery adapt- 
able to peacetime production.” 


Electrical Equipment: Eliminate Extra 

Shifts 

“We are considering the purchase of 
one building on which we have an option. 
It is probable that we will scrap some of 
the older buildings and some machine 
tools.” 

“Our business has increased to about 
twelve times our prewar level, but we 
have resisted the urge to build. Ulti- 
mately, if postwar conditions make clearly 
evident the necessity, we shall extend our 
existing plant somewhat. We are not plan- 
ning to purchase any government-owned 
plants. We will presumably retire a con- 
siderable quantity of old machinery when 
our war job is finished.” 

“Our production is expected to decrease, 
and we would eliminate second-shift and 
third-shift operations and return to a 
forty-hour week.” . . . “Our plan is to 
dispose of all war production facilities for 
which we will have no use.” . . . “We 
plan to use our total plant at reduced 
levels after the war.” . . . “If we can 
sell war production machinery we will do 
so, but we may have to scrap it as we did 
after World War I.” . . . “We plan to 
use all present plants, abandon various 
rented buildings which are now used for 
manufacturing, and scrap that part of the 
equipment that we cannot use.” 


Foundries: 
pected 


“Our plan is to shrink operations to 
what we believe will be normal postwar 
business, which will probably be in excess 
of normal prewar business. We will scrap 
obsolete and less efficient plant. We en- 
vision terrific competition because of the 
greatly increased capacity of plants similar 
to ours. However, we think that for at 
least three postwar years the volume will 
be fairly satisfactory.” . . . “We expect 


Heavy Competition Ex- 
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to use our plant facilities at full capacity 
for one or two years after the war. We 
have replaced obsolete machinery with 
modern, and all special machinery for war 
products other than foundry has been 
sold.” . . . “We expect to utilize present 
production facilities for postwar work, 
probably at reduced levels.” . “We 
have already converted the greater part of 
our plant to postwar production. We have 
scrapped some old machinery, but the 
machine tools we purchased for the war 
effort will remain in our plant.” 


Industrial Machinery: Terms of Sales 
Important 


“We are considering the location for a 
new plant to manufacture new products. 
The objectives are: (a) low-cost female 
labor, (b) close access to scrap metal 
from sheet-steel manufacturers, and (c) 
proximity to the center of industrial mar- 
kets. Such a location would help to de- 
centralize our operations. We have met 
with total unwillingness to discuss possible 
disposal of government plants (some now 
idle), or to divulge intentions regarding 
plants that will be idle after the war.” 

. “We will abandon one plant and 
move to another which we have built. 
We are now doing a war job in this lat- 
ter plant. We will probably use our total 
plant at reduced levels and will scrap ob- 
solete and inefficient plant.” . “We 
expect to consolidate two plants and to 
warehouse, sell or rent the other, inefficient 
plant.” . “We did not build any addi- 
tional plants or buildings for war work, 
but took on some government-owned 
machinery which we might be interested in 
purchasing if the price was right.” 

“One plant which we are operating is on a 
rental basis, and we shall move out at the 
end of the war. We may purchase a gov- 
ernment-owned plant which we have been 
operating. We expect to use our present 
plant at reduced production levels and 
to replace certain equipment with new 
types.” . “Such additions as we found 
necessary to carry out our war contracts 
were built so that they could be readily 
converted.” . . . “It has been our inten- 
tion for several years to eventually find 
larger quarters with trackage. We would 
consider a government-owned plant. We 
will use our present main plant at reduced 
levels.” . “We are using some gov- 
ernment-owned machine tools, and pro- 
pose to purchase them if any reasonable 
deal can be made.” . “We expect 
to use our total plant after the war 
and to scrap some of the less efficient 
equipment. We might acquire war-plant 
machinery if it could be done under 
favorable conditions.” . “We expect 
to use our total plant at usual levels.” 
. . . “Practically all our war production 
facilities can be used to manufacture our 
standard products but not at the excessive 
hours now being operated. We will dis- 
pose of some old equipment and substi- 
tute some of the more efficient equipment 


which we have purchased during the war.’ 

“We will keep all war Labbe 
facilities oe for a few special pieces 
of machinery.” “We do not expect 
to scrap any war plant as it is the most 
modern we have.” 


Iron and Steel: New Machinery for 
New Techniques 


“We are carrying more old equpment 
now than normally and will scrap a lot 
of it after the war. It will be necessary 
to make almost a total rearrangement 
of our plants and machinery.” . . . “We 
are considering the purchase of govern- 
ment-owned plants but so far our plans 
do not relate to any specific properties.” 

“Should we adopt a program of 
plant relocation, the emphasis would be 
placed on increasing centralization to more 
efficiently serve our customers. In the 
postwar period we will have sufficient 
manufacturing capacity. We plan to dis- 
pose of obsolete and less efficient machin- 
ery and production facilities. New tech- 
niques will require the installation of new 
machinery.” “We will use our pres- 
ent facilities at increased levels.” 

“Two plants which we have been operating 
will be turned back to the government. 
We are hopeful we can purchase much of 
the more modern machinery from the gi 
ernment at a reasonable price.’ : 

“Present plans call for the use of all our 
postwar production facilities. We may 
purchase some of the machinery which 
we use for the production of war ma- 
terials.” . . .’“We plan to use most of 
the special equipment put in for war work 
in our regular civilian lines.” w'"We 
see no reason to consider the relocation 
of our plant after the war, nor do we want 
to expand through the purchase of any 
government-owned plants as we have al- 
ways operated with our one plant only.” 


Machine Tools: 


Replace Obsolete 
Machinery 


“We hope to purchase the government- 
owned plant now operated by us. We ex- 
pect to scrap or sell obsolete and less ef- 
ficient machinery and to use the balance 
on single-shift operation.” . “We have 
been using a government-owned plant at- 
tached to ours. We might purchase it, de- 
pending upon what use we might have for 
it and what the selling price would be. 
It was built during a period of high con- 
struction costs. We will scrap or sell all 
our obsolete machine tools and replace 
them with the latest machine tools in 
order to reduce our costs and put us in a 
better competitive position.” . “We 
hope to continue to use our whole plant 
after the war, dropping off rented areas, 
as well as subcontractors, when they are 
no longer needed.” . . . “Any reduction 
in facilities will be through scrapping 
the less efficient units within the plant.” 

. “Our problem is too many plants of 
our own. We expect to use them at a re- 
duced level and scrap one if necessary.” 


. “During the war we were able to in- 
crease our production without expanding 
our plant. Considerable new machinery 
was purchased, and we expect to use all of 
it after the war.” . “After we reach 
some form of postwar equilibrium, we ex- 
pect the demand for our product to be ap- 
proximately twice prewar demand. We 
shall have some surplus capacity, and we 
shall scrap obsolete equipment. The rest 
we shall repair and use at reduced levels. 
A large building we put up before the war 
and a steel warehouse lately erected we 
shall continue to use after the war. We 
may find it desirable to put up a new 
building to take the place of one or two 
of our oldest buildings.” 


Office Equipment: Decentralization of 
Operations 


“We might purchase a government- 
owned plant after the war if the property 
would enable us to function more effi- 
ciently.” “We will require additional 
plant facilities. This move will decentral- 
ize our operations and will also enable us 
to segregate different classes of manufac- 
turing. We definitely are considering the 
purchase of government-owned plants if we 
can find one small enough for our purposes. 
We expect to replace obsolete equipment 
with more efficient equipment to enable 
higher production without any addition 
to personnel.” “We would un- 
doubtedly consider the purchase of a gov- 
ernment-owned plant if we could find one 
of the right character in our present geo- 
graphical location. We know of no such 
specific property at the present time.” 

“We might be attracted by reloca- 
tions if we could get modern plants at 
reasonable prices. Some of our machinery 
is worn out, and we will undoubtedly pur- 
chase new machinery.” . “We will 
purchase a small amount of special ma- 
chinery for general use and the balance 
will be returned to DPC.” . . . “We are 
not considering the purchase of any gov- 
ernment-owned plants after the war and 
expect to use our total plant at increased 
levels.” 


Railroad Equipment: May Buy Govy- 
ernment Plant 


“There is some machinery and one spe- 
cific government-owned plant which we 
may elect to buy for peacetime produc- 
tion. We have an extensive program for 
catching up on deferred maintenance and 
for modernization wherever indicated.” 

“We are considering the possible re- 
Idcation of our plant. The major factors 
which influence us are severe winter con- 
ditions, adverse freight rates, and a heavy 
state-tax burden. We would be interested 
in a discontinued war plant of a size and 
characteristics to fit our operations.” 

“We expect to use our total plant at re- 
duced levels and to scrap obsolete or less 
efficient plant. We shall sell part of our 
war plant and war machinery and convert 
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part to peacetime production.” . “We 
would purchase a government-owned plant 
if a suitable one were available in the right 
location at the right price. We have no 
specific property in view. It is our expec- 
tation that we will use our total plants 
at a reduced level after the war.” : 
“Tt is possible that, when machines are 
available, we will, as is customary, replace 
the worn-out machines with new and more 
modern ones.” 


Steel Producers: 
Increased 


Over-all Capacity 


“Our postwar problem will be rehabilita- 
tion of equipment wasted away by con- 
stant operation, and modernizing such por- 
tions as have become obsolete. Because of 
the over-all increase in capacity, many 
plants will probably be unable to operate 
at anywhere near full capacity, and in 
many instances the newly equippped plant 
will be so much more efficient that old 
ae will have to be abandoned.” 

. . “We are considering closing down 
one of our fabricating plants after the 
war. It is possible that some defense plant 
projects in our various properties will be 
purchased. If all our plant facilities are 
not needed, we will work on a reduced 
basis and any obsolete or inefficient plant 
will be scrapped.” . . . “We shall proba- 
bly need all our plant for our regular 
manufacturing.” 


NONDURABLE GOODS 
Chemicals: Relocation Planned 


“We are planning to relocate one of our 
outlying plants and are enlarging our 
main factory facilities. Government- 
owned plants are not adaptable to our pur- 
poses.” . “We may relocate our plant 
to take advantage of cheaper, crude ma- 
terials; this would tend to decentralize 
operations.” . “We may purchase 
government-owned plants after the war. 
We anticipate using our total plants at 
reduced levels. The only purpose of re- 
location would be to move into a labor at- 
mosphere more conducive to efficient pro- 
ducticn.” . “We may purchase one 
government-owned plant after the war. 
Few facilities will have to be scrapped, al- 
though portions of the most obsolete and 
least efficient plants may be. In some 
cases total plant facilities will be utilized 
at reduced levels. In many cases the total 
peacetime demand will probably approx- 
imate the capacity of the plants.” 

“We are not considering the purchase of 
government-owned plants except pos- 
sibly some of the plant and equipment 
now being operated by us for the govern- 
ment.” . . . “We are going to purchase 
the government-owned equipment in one 
of our plants after the war. We shall 
need every bit of both our present and 
the additional facilities after the war.” 


. . “We are not considering the relo- 
cation of our plant but do contemplate 
expanding. Certain types of equipment 
which have been financed by DPC may 
be suitable for our use.” . . . “We hope 
to be able to use the total plant without 
reducing production.” . “We have al- 
ready decided to move some of our manu- 
facturing operations to a point closer to 
the source of the principal raw material. 
This will mean further decentralization. 
If any suitable government plants were 
available we certainly would ‘give them 
serious consideration. Our present fa- 
cilities are badly crowded.” . . . “We are 
contemplating an expansion of our oper- 
ations but are not going to be able to use 
any government-owned plants. We will 
probably purchase some surplus steel 
buildings for reerection as warehouses.” 


Food: Decentralization of Operations 


“Any changes in our plants after the 

war would be with the thought of decen- 
tralization of operations so as to be nearer 
to the source of supply.” . “We are not 
considering the purchase of any govern- 
ment-owned plants, although, if some 
suitable plant becomes available in the 
right location, it will have our considera- 
tion. We will have a very limited amount 
of surplus facilities after the war.’ 
“We have installed practically no spe- 
cial machinery, and the difference in pro- 
duction, whether for civilian or military 
use, is slight.” . . . “We expect to con- 
vert war plant and war machinery to 
peacetime production,” . “We have 
not enlarged during the war and so do not 
have a surplus plant.” . . . “We are relo- 
cating our plants in several cities in order 
to have a more economic operating unit. 
We have no war plants or war production 
machinery for sale.” 


Paper: No Reconyersion Problem 


“We are considering some relocation of 
our plants. Relocation will tend toward 
a decentralization of operations. We are 
not considering the purchase of govern- 
ment-owned plants. We plan to lease 
space as long as taxes remain where they 
are. Practically all our war production 
facilities can be utilized for the produc- 
tion of civilian goods.” “Relocation 
of basic plants is not feasible in our in- 
dustry.” . “We are planning on in- 
stalling a considerable amount of new ma- 
chinery and equipment to modernize our 
plant.” . “We are not considering the 
purchase ‘of government-owned plants. 
Paper mills are usually located with ref- 
erence to water supply and other natural 
resource factors so that expansion is us- 
ually restricted to the original location.” 
: “In our plant we have few specific 
war installations. Negotiations are being 
carried on for their disposition, and if 


we should purchase them they would be 
converted to peacetime production.” 


Rubber: 


“We are expanding the capacity of our 
main plant about 80%. Whether we pur- 
chase a DPC plant after the war depends 
upon conditions, price, etc.” “We 
are considering the purchase of govern- 
ment-owned plants after the war. Our 
present plans are to make full use of our 
expanded war production facilities for 
quite some time after the war, as we be- 
lieve it will take two or three years to 
supply the demand for our products and 
to build up inventories.” . “About a 
year ago we leased a plant in a small 
town with an excellent labor market. The 
lease carries an option to buy, which we 
will probably exercise. We expect to 
find adequate use for such buildings as 
have been constructed during the war 
period.” . . “We are not considering 
the purchase of government-owned plants 
after the war. We intend to use our pres- 
ent plant with deferred maintenance cor- 
rected and modern machinery installed.” 


Postwar Expansion Planned 


Textiles: Regard Decentralization 


Favorably 


“After a period in which we found it 
necessary to centralize operations formerly 
carried on in outlying and less economical 
plants, we have achieved a reasonable bal- 
ance of advantages and disadvantages 
when compared with complete centraliza- 
tion.” . . . “Prior to the war we decided 
to break up our large plants and relocate 
the equipment in smaller communities in 
satisfactory labor markets and in close 
proximity to our customers. We believe 
the savings in overhead from centraliza- 
tion are more than offset by the hazards 
involved in plant shutdowns through la- 
bor disturbances.” . . . “We are consid- 
ering relocating some of our plants in 
better transportation areas for raw mate- 
rials and distribution and in less con- 
gested living areas. No government-owned 
plants are our type.” .. . “We are not con- 
sidering relocating our plant, although it is 
possible that any cotton mill would net 
be very far wrong if it was moved south.” 

. “We are considering either purchas- 
ing or building an additional plant, but our 
plans are not definite. . . . “We doubt if 
we would purchase any government-owned 
plants after the war.” . . . “As it was not 
necessary for us to add new machinery or 
convert our plant for government produc- 
tion, we expect to use it at its present 
capacity on civilian merchandise.” . . 
“We hope to run all our present facilities 
after the war under a reduced operating 
schedule.” 
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Growth of Public Housing 


ITH GIANT strides the Federal 
Government has emerged as the 
nation’s largest landlord. 

Through the provision of temporary and 
permanent housing for war workers, the 
number and dollar volume of homes pub- 
licly owned has rapidly multiplied. Today 
the government provides housing accomo- 
dations for almost a million families and 
individuals, while its total holdings are 
valued at approximately $3 billion” In 
contrast, prior to the war, the total num- 
ber of dwelling units federally financed 
was 133,000, while the corresponding in- 
vestment at that time fell to approxi- 
mately half a billion dollars, 


PLAN 400,000 UNITS 


Public housing advocates have set forth 
elaborate plans before the Senate Sub- 
committee on Housing and Urban Re- 
development for further extension of pub- 
lic housing” This proposed legislation 
calls for annual federal contributions suffi- 
cient to provide 200,000 dwelling units in 
each of the first two postwar years.’ These 
units are to be constructed, however, by 
local housing authorities and there is some 
indication that.an attempt will be made to 
obtain private financing. According to pro- 
ponents of this legislation, the volume of 
public construction will be kept to a mini- 
mum during this period to test what con- 
tributions private enterprise will make 
toward providing adequate housing. 

Persons questioning the wisdom of fed- 
eral subsidization of housing, at least in 
the immediate postwar period, have been 
summarily dealt with by spokesmen for 
public-housing agencies. Opposition to 
further extension of publicly subsidized 
housing was recently characterized by the 
head of the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority as “scattered among (1) slum 
owners, (2) some realtors, (3) some small 
homeowners, and (4) that tenuous group 
of people who oppose anything that 
sounds like New Dealism.” 

In quantitative terms, this spokesman 
maintained that the groups questioning 
the validity of an intensified government 
housing program number only 60,000, 


1Approximately 150,000 of these units, costing a little 
more than $700 million are owned by local housing authori- 
ties. The remainder are federally owned. 

2Testimony of William J. Guste, Chairman, Committee 
on Legislation, National Public Housing Conference, before 
the Subcommittee on io and Urban Redevelopment 
of the Special Committee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning, United States Senate, 1945. i 

‘Subsidy authorizations are sought for $35 million the 
first postwar year and a similar amount the second postwar 
year. 


while some 50 million individuals from the 
church, labor, welfare, consumer, and some 
business groups speak strongly for an ex- 
panded federal housing program. 


Table 1: Number of Accommodations 

Assigned to Specific Localities, by Type 

of Financing, July 1, 1940—-October 31, 
1944 


Source: National Housing Agency 


Type -of Financing Number 


Privately financed 


CONVERSIONS shige 1 acm asieeeieke 207,373 
New construction...... 836,214 
LSA Se i rae 1,043,587 
Publicly financed 
Conversions, HOLC............. 48,323 
New construction............... 781,119 
DOLD i tsrety tsetse Rora,c PCR 829,442 
Publicly and privately financed. .. .| 1,873,029 
Existing private structures......... 2,097,000 
Grand righilnae cor nei te cenit 3,970,029 


Tue ConrereNce Boarp has already 
examined at length the accomplishment of 
public housing agencies in the Washing- 
ton area.’ In the preface to its report the 
following question was raised with respect 
to public housing: 

“Once a certain sector of housing has 
been yielded to the government as its 
own particular domain, we are faced, 
in this as in other matters of govern- 
mental action; with the perplexing prob- 
lems of whether and how this area of 
monopoly or subsidy can be limited so 
that it does not compete on an ever- 
widening scale with the fields left open 
for private effort.” 


FPHA RECOMMENDATION 

As a guarantee that public . housing 
would be limited to families for whom pri- 
vate enterprise is not supplying decent 
accommodations, the Commissioner of 
FPHA has recommended to local housing 
authorities that the upper rental limit for 
new public housing be set from 15% to 
20% below the lowest private rents at- 
tainable in a locality. As better financing 
and new materials and processes enable 
private builders to reach lower rents, pub- 
lic rents will in turn be pushed down. Pri- 
vate enterprise, he explained, is thus chal- 
lenged to reach into this gap, this “no 
man’s land” of housing.’ 

This is only one of the series of ques- 


1See Studies in Business Policy, No. 6, “Public Versus 
Private Housing; A Review of the Washington Slum 
Clearance Controversy.” 

2In criticism of this program, one private builder has 
asked, “Who is going into a business in which the policy of 
the government will be always to undersell you by at 
least 20% ?” 


tions which must be given serious con- 
sideration before a final decision is reached 
regarding the further expansion of public 
housing.” 


EXTENT OF WAR HOUSING 


Tn all, some $9 billion has been expended 
by private and public builders for the 
provision of housing since June 30, 1940. 
Of this amount, approximately $6 billion 
went toward supplying permanent and 
temporary dwelling units for war workers. 

Private enterprise has provided over 
one million units of permanent war hous- 
ing at a cost of about $4 billion. In addi- 
tion, private builders, through the use of 
existing structures, provided about 2 mil- 
lion dwelling units. The remaining 800,000 
units were publicly financed at a cost of 
about $2 billion. 

Appropriations for further extension of 
publicly financed war housing still con- 
tmue. The latest appropriation on April 
28 provides for an additional expenditure 
of $66 million to furnish shelter for about 
20,000 families, plus 1,600 trailers, and 
6,000 dormitory accommodations. 


TYPES OF HOUSING 


More than four-fifths of public war 
housing is under FPHA. The remainder 
is largely under the War and Navy De- 
partments and the Maritime Commission. 
Most of these units are of temporary con- 
struction and less than one-quarter are 
permanent. 

Demountable dwellings of standard 
character and design account for about 
9% of the units. They are so constructed 
that if there is no postwar need for them 
in their present location they may be de- 
mounted and erected elsewhere. 

Stopgap housing is comprised of trail- 
ers, mobile houses, portable shelter units, 
and parking spaces for privately owned 
trailers. 

Other public war housing is provided by 
the conversion of structures. The buildings 
are converted by HOLC and managed by 
FPHA. The government has a leasehold 
of seven years or longer, with provision 
for thirty-day cancellation. 


1In the hope of contributing to an enlightened decision 
on this vital question, Taz ConrERENCE BoarD summarizes 
in this study the growth of public housing since the war and 
some of the major problems raised thereby. In subsequent 
studies the Board will further explore the various programs 
put forward by private builders and thrift institutions, the 
impact of publicly owned housing upon local taxes, the 
repercussions of government home ownership upon private 
investment and private mortgage financing, comparative 
building costs and wage rates in private and public projects, 
and the actual occupancy by low-income groups of publicly 
provided dwellings. 
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TABLE 2: GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF DWELLING UNITS IN ACTIVE PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS, 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 
Source: Federal Public Housing Authority 


Total 
State Public 
Housing 


Total United States 
and Off-Continent. | 897,834 


Alsbamai shoe: 23,092 4,941 3,527 3,527 OSE 768 
ASIP ONS Seri ease ord sen 10,178 688 604 604 PaaS oats 
ASEATISHS ccc: ccchenc. oie 5,906 222 222 148 14 
Caltfornig yn 148,182 966 826 826 wie 
Colorado. 20 tie 7a. 3,345 422 422 422 aon Kags 
Connecticut........... 22,952 4,375 4,229 4,229 oe tc 146 
Delaware. cuc.. tas ccks 2,671 Ree beee rete ris ses 
Disttrict of Columbia....| 14,914 1,613 1,339 1,339 Pp iataks QT74 
lorgdass,. Af. eee 23,061 || 5,396 | 4,938] 4,938] .... 458 
Gen acer, ak 29,292 9,415 7,942 7,802 140 1,473 
Tdahiol-cmae Rasen toucn 2,441 84 84 Ga it oat: Sine 
Tinos! ae a. cee Pte 21,861 7,214 4,747 4,747 yea 2,414 
Indanal eo See 12,757 || 2,470] 1,483] 1,474 9 939 
FO wae Gs, eee SA 4 50 wales Se Davie siege 
Kansas. Eitan disteenl) L2joke ae: sae “a ete ARS 
Kentueky...Ai.c2clurayents 7,271 8,277 2,664 2,664 wieie 613 
Louisiana...... 10,846 || 4,881 | 4,881] 4,881 - rand 
Maines) 490) Sie oe 4,892 Oe ane Sate 
Maryland.7.. cs... o0ele- 27,302 2,942 2,052 2,052 rar dae 
Massachusetts. ........ 12,227 6,026 4,716 4,716 Pina 1,310 
Michigan.............. 33,016 || 2,641 | 1,035 | 1,035 Sian aze 
Mimnesota: 2.) 002% 159 592 reas Ades eet 469 
Mississippi............ 10,831 1,651 1,587 1,366 221 aust 
Mossourtiosid\acee oe tek 5,174 aiety wan Se ace wees 
Montana. gickhuse. ie. 2,234 453 453 453 Se ae 
INE DYASKA Ss ys% s.ccht es 7,368 1,078 794 794 ye 284 
INGVAGA Se seca te oa, 5,961 ape ae Bs. aad. 
New Hampshire........ 1,642 ae. bod Sop — ae 
New Jersey............ 17,820 6,125 5,127 5,127 ee 791 
New Mexico........... 3,744 5 Sar ce =e Salas = aed 
New York.............| 33,477 |] 16,810 | 13,464 | 13,464 aoe 3,346 
North Carolina......... 13,540 2,857 2,857 2,857 “Prt. 
North Dakota......... ae | a Kee Bata a 
Ohio See te ae 43,056 || 10,889 | 6,945] 6,945] ....] 3,156 
Oklahomans, seeteeae 7,161 435 eh Sante nbs a 


One BON Ss a5 ct oiler SE, 808 5 ae Sea whet oe 
Pennsylvania.......... 41,199 7,883 7,320 7,320 sense 308 
Rhode Island.......... 4,001 $10 310 310 = ie wiht 
South Carolina......... 10,759 1,886 1,552 1,481 71 $34 
South Dakota..........] 2,052 Wer seat of tte nek Niece: 
Tennessee............. 17,206 6,839 4,786 4,786 sated 1,797 
Dexasy, Vee eee 50,384 8,612 8,089 8,089 rac 181 
Utah.... 15,516 ek Pare oon bie s waht 
Vermont}. divi tae: 550 oe ey mths i 
VIE GING 6. aoarcby ie 46,758 951 792 792 
Washington............ 62,919 750 690 690 
West Virginia........ 8,775 2,080 1,556 1,556 See 
Wisconsin 2-03..cer: 6 7,922 1,154 See a5 518 
Wrysming fede tsa: 1,382 Eee easy 
Pl ae Sen Win ae 1,190 eo oi: Pens 
Hawalinc. ee ee 7,321 221 221 221 
Puerto Rico........... 6,030 3,280 3,280 3,280 
Virgin Islands........ 176 ancete bet 


126 


SIDS Fs oats 5 fe eee 200 
(Canal Zone. ree ae 2,782 
anions see ee 6 rb have. 


United States Housing Act 


Total Urban Rural 


ni : 


132,555 | 105,534 | 105,019 515 | 21,611 


Low-rent Housing! 


435 


‘126 


New Family Dwelling 


War Housing 


EOE | om | se 
mver- fg pgap 
sions mitory 


United 
States 
Housing Other 
ct 


64,180 | 455,394 | 51,085 | 150,682 | 43,938 


868 | 12,153 350 4,126 654 
266 5,586 597 2,162 879 
470 4,182 203 829 aay 
8,568 | 86,949 9,413 | 31,680 | 10,606 
348 1,119 807 580 69 
1,864 | 11,743 1,196 3,174 600 


380 1,958 
1,833 5,180 
1,938 | 10,981 
1,440 | 12,578 

ies 1,440 
5,534 5,302 
694 7,185 


333 aes ace 
441 5,725 122 
808 2,624 1,314 
1,672 3,928 259 
A171 554 192 
1,369 1,692 750 
644 1,339 425 


873 276 dete 150 

2 ate 8,952 977 2,000 587 
1,075 1,250 578 941 150 
923 2,900 667 1,260 215 


ee 2,868 
3,245 | 14,309 
2,137 2,719 
2,660 | 18,411 


231 1,680 113 
1,123 4,895 788 
312 827 206 


sien ane 117 < 50 
175 6,460 71 1,376 1,098 
1,315 1,839 953 1,067 


80 509 


2,134 1,093 2,000 1,063 
3,891 1,109 961 
“omits 1,642 aie 
3,104 4,791 1,365 2,395 40 
shite 2,583 43, 1,068 50 
660 | 11,714 1,736 2,557 


112 | 8,954 258 498 861 
5,349 | 16,124 | 2812 | 5,798 | 2,194 
”.. | 1,522 | 2188 | 9,991 100 
600 | 20,758 | 1,849 | 9,892 269 


5,808 | 21,805 
1,618 1,767 


532 7,133 339 819 50 

oetc 1,076 168 808 

378 2,811 966 1,326 4,886 
3,563 5,389 2,928 


2,217 | 27,675 
ares 6,710 
ge 440 

2,208 | 29,741 

2,918 | 41,821 


1,095 600 bee 
153 1,949 1,357 1,728 1,581 
wstere 840 163 ies 379 
Rens 1,090 100 meat 
1,140 3,960 2,000 ey 
1,570 1,180 ee 
200 nek 
2,486 296 


6 


1All family dwellings except 194 dormitory units. 


At the end of December, 1944,2 898,000 
dwelling units were under active manage- 
ment and development, including 765,000 
in war-housing projects and 133,000 in 
low-rent projects. 

1These data differ from earlier figures in that they are of a 
later date, December 31, 1944, instead of October 31, 1944; 


and they refer to active units only, rather than total units 
assigned, which include both active and inactive units. 


Over one-half of the entire active pro- 
gram is concentrated in eight states: Cali- 
fornia (17%), Washington (7%), Texas 
(6%), Pennsylvania, Virginia and Ohio 
(each 5%), and Michigan and New York 
(each 4%). (See Table 2.) 

Thirty-nine states have low-rent housing 
laws. Maine, Nevada and South Dakota 


have legislation authorizing the creation of 
local housing authorities for public war 
housing.’ 

The main purpose of public war housing 
has been to relieve overcrowding in war 
activity centers, and it is not surprising 


1The remaining six states are Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota. 
Oklahoma, Utah and Wyoming. 
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TABLE 3: NUMBER AND KIND OF FEDERAL PUBLIC HOUSING AUTHORITY DWELLING UNITS ASSIGNED TO TEN 
CONGESTED PRODUCTION AREAS, JULY 1, 1940-OCTOBER 31, 1944 


Sources: Bureau of the Census, Federal Public Housing Authority 


Area Assigned Per Cent of |Permanent Family Dwellings 
‘July 1, 1940-| Dwelling Demount- 
Oct. $1, 1944] Units in 1940 able Family 
U.S. Hous- Other? Dwellings 
ing Act! 

Hampton ‘lon cicenseiso ie Ee 89,679 30,055 1,741 3,105 13,695 
able: . MEINEM AGS . th. ad 37,134 LO:G46 | V2Or lh ee. 1,911 2,200 
Portland—Vancouver......... 174,190 43,793 600 1,087 6,382 
Charleston BRueia astra Caelistiene cudteNs axe 34,249 7,220 400 911 2,754 
San Diego. ia ACR eae CES eS 100,245 LO SCS Mire 190s Phy. Were. 8 3,001 4,675 
San Francisco............... 495,518 76,141 3,121 1,168 6,734 
AUREL SOUNG 2 5.e. 5. secdidarone oe 289,565 32,909 2,878 4,765 3,699 
INE RREKO ROME soo ce's cide Glens} hs 28,012 TO142 We fae | ree... 300 a Ai 
Detroit—Willow Run......... 669,765 27,811 2,660 3,330 631 
Los Angeles................. 1,010,550 21,589 4,399 DASA see 
PROEALY. Setincton 3. Boe-c -tAe es 2,928,907 | 271,443 15,799 22,062 40,770 
United States. ek 37,325,470 | 667,780 63,057 102,711 75,856 


10Only housing built with funds provided by PA-671 is included in the breakdown by areas, 
2Bulk of these units under Lanham Act (91,000). 


the United States. 


that about 41% of all FPHA war housing 
was assigned to ten congested production 
areas from July 1, 1940, to October 31, 
1944. These same areas accounted for 
only 8% of total housing accomodations 
in 1940. Total FPHA housing assigned to 
the United States increased the 1940 sup- 
ply only 2%, but it accounted for over a 
one-third increase in the Hampton area, 
a 29% increase in Mobile, and an increase 
of one-quarter in the Portland-Vancouver 
area. (See Table 3.) 

Some of the congested areas may retain 
their wartime production gains after ces- 
sation of hostilities, but those which at- 
tribute their expansion chiefly to a single 
war industry will be faced with the spec- 
ter of plant shutdowns and sharp decreases 
in employment opportunities after the 
war. 

Officials in the Portland-Vancouver area, 
which contains five of the ten largest war- 
time housing projects, have reason to be- 
lieve that despite unemployment caused 
by cutbacks in shipbuilding, the pleasant 
climate and improved living conditions, 
particularly for Negroes, will encourage 
many migrants to remain. According to 
one report, it is feared that this group 
will put heavy pressure on the government 
to retain at least part of the 24,000 tem- 
porary family units, and that these dwell- 
ings, together with the 7,000 permanent 
and demountable government family units, 
will compete with permanent rental prop- 
erty and depress the real-estate market for 
years to come. 


OCCUPANCY 


At the end of October, 1944, there were 
over 719,000 completed dwelling units in 
active war housing projects. Ninety-one 
per cent of the family units were occupied 
but there was only 70% occupancy of 


Number of 
FPHA Units 


FPHA Addi- 


Types of FPHA War Housing 


tions as a 


Converted | Temporary Fi ntl Stopgap 
Family Family Accommo- | Accommo- 
Dwellings Dwellings dations dations 
658 2,762 3,894 4,200 
ebacne 3,880 1,954 701 
1,101 23,577 10,896 150 
336 2,250 569 Bi) ones 

591 8,236 1,012 1,850 
4,796 40,273 15,351 4,698 
1,593 1,6293 3,381 300 
134 SIGH Wee 320 
1,603 11,179 5,673 2,735 
1,976 5,671 2,974 4,085 
12,788 115,281 45,704 19,039 
48,409 230,401 84,836 62,510 


single-person units, and less than two- 
thirds occupancy of stopgap housing. 
However, according to a recent statement 
made by the FPHA Commissioner, “there 
is little vacant housing beyond that needed 
for current and anticipated war housing 
needs.”* 


Table 4: Types of Public War Housing 
Assigned July 1, 1940—October 31, 1944 


Source: National Housing Agency 


Type Units Per Cent 
Temporary:s . 3). . ¢.< sisse 424,000a} 51.1 
Permanent 262/25 62 imyars «x 198,000 23.9 
Demountable............ 78,000a 9.4 
Stopgapia ce cas. tees 81,000 9.8 
HOLC conversions....... 48,000 5.8 
PR OtaL Js ek eee 829,000 100 


aTotals for temporary and demountable computed by 
NICB on basis of estimated figure for demountables from 
NHA and FPHA data. 


All privately financed war housing at 
the same time had better than 95% occu- 
pancy. The discrepancy between the oc- 
cupancy ratio in publicly and privately 
financed housing, in the words of the Na- 
tional Housing Administrator, reflects 
NHA’s “conscious endeavor to program 
temporary publicly financed units . 
where the need has been more problemati- 
cal and to utilize private financing where 
the need has been certain and of long 
duration.” 


DISPOSITION 


There is no problem of disposition for 
the 63,000 permanent units financed with 
United States Housing Act funds as they 
will automatically become a part of the 
subsidized low-rental program. 

In authorizing funds for the rest of pub- 
lic war housing, Congress cautiously out- 


1The authors invite comment on occupancy trends from 
ssociates of the Board who have housing projects in their 
neighborhoods, 


although an additional 11,101 units built under PA-412 are included in the total for 


lined methods for disposing of the various 
types of war housing. According to the 
National Housing Administrator, Section 
313 of the Lanham Act specifically pro- 
vides that “all housing of a temporary 
character shall be removed as promptly as 
practical and, in any event, not later than 
two years after the national emergency is 
over.” Only such housing as the National 
Housing Administrator, after consultation 
with local communities, finds is still 
needed in the orderly demobilization of the 
war effort may be kept beyond that period.* 


Table 5: Number of Accommodations 
Completed and Occupied in Active 
Public War Housing Projects on 
October 31, 1944 


Source: National Housing Agency 


upancy 
Type of Units Completed} Occupied % 
A nits? 32.882: 719,344 | 625,955 87 
Family units...... 536,999 | 488,800 91 


Single-person units| 145,713 | 102,000 70 
Stopgap..........] 36,632 | 23,810 65 


1Excluded in the totals above are 23,000 completed units 
in closed projects. 

Section 4 of the Lanham Act, relating to 
public war housing other than temporary, 
provides that “such housing may be sold 
and disposed of as expeditiously as pos- 
sible: provided, that . . consideration 
shall be given to its full market value.” 
Specific authorization by Congress on a 
case-to-case basis is required before such 
housing shall “be conveyed to any public 
or private agency organized for slum clear- 
ance or to provide subsidized housing for 
persons of low income.” 


POSTWAR PUBLIC HOUSING 


The postwar low-rent public housing 
program encompasses the 196,000 units 


1Testimony of John D. Blandford, Jr., before the Senate 
2 tae rrr itd on Housing and Urban Redevelopment 
une 1944, 
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(97% of which had been completed by 
October 31, 1944) financed with United 
States Housing Act funds, and contracts 
are outstanding for an additional 25,000 
units. About 8,000 or 9,000 of these de- 
ferred units can go ahead under NHA’s 
H-2 transitional housing program.’ 

Some local housing authorities have in- 
dicated an interest in buying perma- 
nent public war housing in their com- 

1H-2 housing is to relieve situations of extreme general 
hardship and congestion where intensive war activity is 


going on. Occupancy, however, will not be limited to in- 
migrant war workers. 


Skilled Labor 


VAST POSTWAR building backlog 
has accumulated since April, 1942, 
when virtually all private building was 
prohibited, except for war purposes.* 
Towns and cities have become more and 
more slum conscious in these three years, 
and are formulating plans to improve the 
worst sections. Furthermore, while a low 
rate of residential construction has pre- 
vailed, war conditions have accelerated the 
marriage rate. Thus a strong deferred de- 
mand for family dwelling units is piling up. 
The Department of Commerce and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimate an an- 
nual dollar volume of postwar building 
approximating $7 billion. The F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, in its “Construction 
Potentials,” expects an annual volume of 


Wee “The Lumber Situation,” The Industry Record, 
March 30, 1945, 


munities. The New York City Housing 
Authority, for example, is considering the 
purchase of the Wallabout Houses in 
Brooklyn, a war project built under the 
Lanham Act. Where local requests of this 
sort are made, other disposition plans for 
the housing will be deferred by FPHA to 
give Congress a chance to consider them. 

In addition, advocates of public housing 
sponsor legislation which authorizes the 
construction of 200,000 low-rent units 
during the first year after the war, thereby 
doubling the present size of the public 


low-rent program in a single year.’ The 
increasing emphasis upon public housing 
is somewhat paradoxical in light of ac- 
cumulated savings, which will be seeking 
investment in residential construction and 
in the almost universal belief that private 
home building will be a major field of ex- 
pansion after the war. 

Miriam Buavgut 

M. R. GarnssrucH 

Division of Business Statistics 


1They ask authorization to build a similar number of 
units in the second postwar year. 


Bottleneck in Postwar Building 


$3.7 billion in thirty-seven states. Exten- 
sion of this total on a nation-wide basis 
would probably raise the figure to $5 bil- 
lion. These figures are less than the war 
peak but they are far higher than any year 
in the Thirties.’ 

These estimates indicate a need for a 
large number of skilled mechanics. Enrol- 
ment in the Building Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federation 
of Labor aggregated only about 1,450,000 
members in late 1944, or much below con- 
struction employment in any year since 
1935. This union labor factor is important, 
especially where housing is erected in 
larger units, 

The number of men required on the site 
for a given dollar volume of building con- 
struction may be determined by a formula 

1See “Economic Almanac, 1944-45.” 


involving hourly earnings, the number of 
hours worked a year, and the percentage 
of the construction dollar spent for labor 
on the building site. These factors vary 
in different regions. Climatic conditions 
also determine to a high degree the num- 
ber of hours worked per year, and the per- 
centage of the construction dollar fluc- 
tuates widely by type of building project. 
Thus, with a benchmark limited to a re- 
gion with known governing conditions, 
such as climate, hourly wages, etc., the 
application of the formula on a nation- 
wide basis may be considered only broadly 
indicative, at best. 

W. J. Barney, chairman of the appren- 
ticeship committee of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors of America, has applied 
this formula with the least favorable condi- 
tions, to the AFL enrolment and Depart- 


TABLE 1: AGE OF MALE PERSONS EMPLOYED IN THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY IN 1940 
Source: 


Bureau of the Census 


Carpenters AAs ms oR wang ong. d eee eee ae 556,918 960 5,820 | 33,726 | 95,041 | 125,207 
Electricians,.232. Sts. Oe ee 196,526 163 1,741 | 14,744 | 53,325 | 66,766 
Construction foremen................---- 45,394 9 61 1,079 9,508 | 14,450 
Masons, tile setters, and stonecutters...... 102,089 176 974 5,429 | 21,884 | 27,242 


Construction painters, paper hangers, and 


Total 


14 to 17 
Years 


25 to 34 


18 and 19 
Y Years 


ears 


35 to 44 
Years 


glariera S20 eee eee eis 350,872 1,025 | ; 80,497 | 88,912 
Plasterers and cement finishers............ 51,926 110 557 3,038 | 11,510 | 15,827 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters........| 173,385 163 1,126 9,647 | 39,455 | 48,916 
Roofers and sheet metalworkers........... 103,715 244 2,046 | 11,919 | 28,485 | 25,798 
Structural and ornamental metalworkers. ..| 27,769 26 247 2,126 7,270 8,645 

Percentage Distribution 
Carpenters... 2s): <2Sodeen vy eee ee 100% | 0.2% | 1.0% 6.1% | 17.1% | 22.5 
Blbetriciamna:, 186Gb nb ected 100% | 0.1% | 0.9% | 7.5% | 27.1% | 34.0% 
Construction foremen.................++: 100% a 0.1% | 2.4 20.9 31.8 
Masons, tile setters, and stonecutters...... 100% | 0.2% | 1.0% 5.3% 20.9% | 26.7% 
Construction painters, paper hangers, and 

glasierse: 25.5 A beac as ete care ees 100 0.8% | 1.8%] 7.5% | 23.0% | 25.4% 
Plasterers and cement finishers............ 100 0.2% 1.1% | 5.9% | 22.2% | 29.5% 
Plumbers and gas and steam fitters........| 100 0.1% | 0.6% | 5.6% | 22.8 28.2% 
Roofers and sheet metalworkers........... 100% | 0.2% He ll A 27.5 24.9% 
Structural and ornamental metalworkers...} 100% 0.1% 0.9% 1.1% 26.2% 81.1% 


alLess than .05% 


45 to 54 
Years 


75 and 
er 


65 to 74 
Years 


152,171 | 107,435 | 33,601 2,957 46.2 
42,194 | 15,046 2,391 156 39.2 
12,080 6,251 1,831 125 43.3 
26,087 | 16,064 4,317 416 43.5 
81,783 MK 15,365 42.1 
13,033 6,663 42.0 
45,852 | 22,068 42.4 
21,178 38.6 

39.9 


27.8% 19.3% 6.0% | 0.8%] 0s 
21.5% | 7.7%| 1.2%] 01%| |... 
26.6% | 13.8% | 4.0% | 0.3% 
25.6% | 15.7% | 4.2%| 0.4%| ..... 
23.8% | 14.5% | 4.4% | 0.8%| ..... 
25.1% 12.8% | 3.1%] 02%| ..... 
96.4% |12.7%| 3.3%] 0.2%| |... 
20.4% | 10.3%| 2.9% | 0.4%1| ..... 
23.7% | 9.0%| 1.3%| 0.1%| ..... 
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Construction Contracts Awarded and Industrial Production 
Sources: F. W. Dodge Corporation; Federal Reserve 
Index Numbers, 1935-1939 = 100; Seasonally Adjusted 


500 


400 


300 


200 


1936 1938 1940 1942 1944 = 1939 


ment of Commerce estimates of postwar 
building. His results indicate a shortage 
of 200,000 men. In contrast, application 
of the formula with the most favorable 
factors to the F. W. Dodge estimate (low- 
est forecast) of postwar building indi- 
cates an ample supply of mechanics, 

Losses and gains in the number of 
skilled building mechanics during the re- 
conversion period cannot be determined 
but it is believed in some well-informed 
quarters that the net result will be a de- 
crease. Such work as cantonment con- 
struction called for little skill. Wartime 
accessions may thus not be important if 
the demand for postwar construction re- 
quires men of higher skill. Deferred build- 
ing maintenance is expected to employ an 
unusually large number of mechanics im- 
mediately after the war. 

The age of skilled mechanics in the 
building trades is an important factor to 
consider. More than half the building 
mechanics employed or experienced and 
seeking work in 1940 were above the 
maximum age established for general mili- 
tary service, according to the Census of 
Occupations for that year. In only three 
major classifications—electricians, roofers 
and sheet-metal workers, and structural 
and ornamental metal workers—were half 
of those then employed under forty years 
of age. (See Table 1.) In all other major 
classifications half of those employed were 
forty-two years of age or older. Those 
experienced and seeking work were older 
than those employed in all classifications. 

This condition is attributable to the 
drop in apprenticeship training during the 
depression. Apprenticeship has also suf- 
fered during the war, as men of desirable 
age are mostly in military service. Con- 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


sequently, superannuation is expected to 
reduce the number of mechanics available 
for the postwar building program 5% to 
10% annually. 

This declining trend applies to a less 
degree to such trades as electricians, 
steamfitters and plumbers than to other 
crafts. Training in the Armed Services is 
expected to furnish a substantial credit or 
upgrading in apprenticeship for these 
groups. In the masonry unions, however, 
the outlook appears most cloudy. 


MASONRY CRAFTSMEN SCARCE 


According to AFL reports, 514,800 men 
were enrolled in the masonry unions. Of 
these, 420,000, or 82%, are considered un- 
skilled, such as hod carriers. Only 25,000 
men were enrolled in the Plasterers Union, 
65,000 men are listed in the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers Union in 1943; 
there was very little change in 1944. In 
other words there will be fewer than 100,- 
000 skilled mechanics available for ma- 
sonry work on large building projects in 
early postwar years. 

Increasing the skilled labor force in the 
masonry trades appears to be a slow time- 
consuming process. These trades offer only 
intermittent employment. This discounts 
somewhat the high hourly wage obtain- 
able after completion of training, such as 
the four-year apprenticeship in the brick 
layers’ union. 


Union bricklayers (journeymen) re- 


‘ceive two dollars hourly in New York City. 


However, the hourly wage of apprentices 
is low in the earlier years of training. 
Under the agreement between the con- 
tractors and builders and the bricklayers 
unions in the New York area, an appren- 
tice bricklayer receives a minimum of 


20% of the union scale during the first six 
months, with subsequent increases of 10% 
each half year. 

With a reduced number of union me- 
chanics available and apprenticeship train- 
ing at low ebb, large-scale public-housing 
programs of cities may be affected. New 
York City, according to Mayor LaGuar- 
dia, has fourteen housing projects in its 
postwar program, amounting to $120,236,- 
000. Some of these are well past the blue- 
print and land-buying stages. Work on one 
project was stopped because of the war. 
For this and other city programs, much 
masonry construction will be necessary, an 
indication that skilled masonry mechanics 
will be at a premium after the war. 

Building trades are so thoroughly union- 
ized that virtually no large building proj- 
ect can be performed without union labor; 
hence, resort to nonunion mechanics, es- 
pecially in populous centers, is remote. 

Some localities may have an excess of 
labor available in proportion to the 
amount of building undertaken, but build- 
ing mechanics are loath to participate in 
mass labor movements, such as those used 
in staffing shipyards and other war plants. 

The Associated General Contractors of 
America is aware of the prospective skilled 
labor shortage, and Mr. W. J. Barney, 
chairman of the apprenticeship committee, 
recommends that both contractors and 
unions consider increasing the pay allowed 
to building construction apprentices, espe- 
cially during the first year. He also points 
out that the greatest hope for rapidly 
expanding the apprenticeship program lies 
in attracting the young returning veteran 
because of advantages he will have under 
the G.I. Bill of Rights. Under this’ bill, 
any veteran twenty-five years or younger 
at the time of induction is entitled to one 
year of education plus the time spent in 
service, not to exceed a total of four years. 

Apprenticeship programs are recognized 
in the G.I. Bill as educational courses 
during which the veteran will be paid a 
subsistence allowance of $50 a month, or 
$75 a month if he has a dependent. While 
the bill provides that the administrator 
may make deductions from this subsist- 
ence allowance, compensation as received 
under the apprenticeship ruling indicates 
that no deduction will be made until the 
apprentice’s compensation and the sub- 
sistence allowance equal a journeyman’s 
wage. Thus, in many skilled trades, the 
combined income of the apprentice’s wage 
and the subsistence allowance may be suffi- 
cient to attract many young veterans. 

The apprenticeship committee of the 
AGC has also recommended that appren- 
ticeship programs in the building trades 
be revamped so that the apprentice would 
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receive a practical and intensive six 
months’ training in his particular trade, 
and in this way become really productive 
at an early stage. 

There is also the thought that the low 
rates of pay now established for appren- 
tices in their first and second year of 


training should be revised upward. Under 
this plan the over-all apprenticeship pe- 
riod would not be curtailed, and a graduate 
apprentice would still complete a course 
that would make him an all-round me- 
chanic. To the employer this earlier pro- 
ductivity would justify an increase in the 


scale of apprentice wages and, moreover, 
help in some measure to offset the ex- 
pected shortage of skilled mechanics in 
certain trades in some localities. 


Wiiu1am B. Harper 
Division of Business Statistics 


Geographical Distribution of Our Foreign Trade 


UR FOREIGN trade with Europe 

and other Eastern Hemisphere areas 

from 1942 onward has remained until very 
recently under an almost complete statis- 
tical blackout—although data for Can- 


ada and the Latin American republics 
have been available for some time. The 
Department of Commerce is now releas- 
ing details of our 1942 trade and has 
promised similar data for 1943 on July 1. 


Although the 1943 data are not yet 
available, the Department of Commerce 
has recently released certain figures both 
for 1943 and for 1944 which make it now 
possible to begin to-distinguish some of 


UNITED STATES WARTIME FOREIGN TRADE, BY AREAS 


Source: 


1944e 
Area 


can es 


“Cash”! 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


1943 


Total ee “Cash”! || Total nd- 


EXPORTS, INCLUDING REEXPORTS 


“Cash”! 


Millions of Dollars 


1940? | 19392 | 1938? 


Tots: . riptiiectowsd lancet 14,300 | 11,300 12,713 | 10,105 8,036 | 4,895 | 3,141 |/5,147 | 741 | 4,406 |/4,021 | 3,177 | 3,094 
20 American Republics...... 1,080 80 819 98 718 35 683 || 902 a 902 || 683 | 549] 481 
Canada cei ako Os we > 2 1,500 245b 1,443 2066 1,333 118d) 1,215 994 116} 983} 718 489 | 468 
United Kingdom........... 5,210 | 5,080 4,291 | 4,073 2,496 | 2,005 491 || 1,637 573 | 1,064 || 1,011 505 521 
LESS Gaerne ae ss sete oe 3,470 | 3,430 2,956 | 2,927 1,417 | 1,352 65 108 1 107 87 57 70 
Oceania’. siie<e shed... 20H 400 350 569 527 362 274 88 123 15 108 94 80 o4 
Other Europe, Asia, Africa‘..| 2,640 | 2,115 2,636 | 2,275 10) TL 599 || 1,383 141 | 1,242 || 1,433 | 1,498 | 1,462 
Africa, Middle East and 
Mediterranean’. ....... 1,440 | 1,230 1,730 | 1,606 973 692 281 536 96 492 | 387 347 
China-India Area’. . Barreca Se" 900 840 629 588 479 367 112 259 87 172 114 81 
Other Europe and Asia‘.... 300 45 277 81 258 52 206 || 588 8 769 | 997 | 1,034 
Enemy-controlled’........ 473 n.d. 23 n.d. 58 27 31 || 407 10 863 | 986 | 1,016 
Eearopets et: < stose.at tbe seers 473f| na Q1f| na. 2g a 2 24 5 430 | 562 609 
Agari irs faa eas <n ara c na 2h| na. 56d Q7 29 || 383 5 433 | 424] 407 
Nonenemy* 3 2,613 n.d. 1,652 | 1,084 568 | 976 | 181 570 | 512 | 446 
1944 1943 1939 1938 
Total) x. cosets ato ites orem 3,900 | 3,372 | 2,745 | 3,345 | 2,625 | 2,318 859 | 1,184 
20 American Republics....... 1,600 | 1,309 977 | 1,008 619 518 64 31 28 
Canadas Paneer mens 1,300 | 1,024 117 554 424 340 289 149 208 
United Kingdom 134 136 155 149 856 356 403 
USS Beisin veeisie eats cee Sater 1,000 | 1.039 25 30 21 25 66 32 46 
Oceaniat cc ttt idis oi0.6 a5 - 3s 231 159 35 27 59 53 18 
Other Europe, Asia, Africa‘. . . 661 | 1,458 | 1,371 | 1,259 62 239 373 
Africa, Middle East and 
Mediterranean’........... n.d. n.d. 250 196 228 213 264 174 168 
China-India Area®.......... n.d. n.d. 197 602 496 298 -~324 | -184] -153 
Other Europe and Asia‘ n.a n.d. 214 660 647 748 122 249 358 
Enemy-controlled’.......... 6 10 147 820 841 859 22 127 261 
ORG necks sone tementa 3 4 4 38 136 349 294 213 268 
Agel 25Y. orcs teehee 3 6 143 782 705 510 ~272 -86 ~1 
Nonenemy?. . 0... sama n.a. na, 514 638 530 400 40 112 112 


Cash” or commercial exports computed by subtracting lend-lease exports from total 


exports 

2No lend-lease in 1938, 1939 and 1940. 

3Includes Australia, New id, New Guinea, and = and French Oceania. 

4Includes also emosel colonies in Western He: 

SIncludes Italy, France, Malta, Gozo, Cyprus, all 
British India). 

‘Includes China, British India, British Malaya, org and Ceylon. 

7Enemy or enemy-controlled areas as of end of 1 

Inclu all of Eur except United Kingdom, oMOSSR., Switzerland, Sweden, 
Soa a mgs tae Malta, Gozo and C Islands, Eire, Iceland, Gibraltar, and Azores 

d Madeira Islands; includes all of France, Belgium, Italy and Greece. 

ie British Malaya, Hong Kong, Kwantung, French Indo-China, Japan, Nether- 

lands East Indies, Philippines and Thailand. 


<r od Western Asia (west of 


Total trade bala: less lend-lease ; import indi ~ 
aos rey ge mn exports; import balance indicated by 


bLend-lease shipments to Canada consist only of reimbursable lend-lease and of other 
lend-lease for the account of third countries, since Canada as such does not receive 
lend-lease aid from the United States. 
br cara 
dChiefly ss to British Malaya and British India prior to Japanese invasion. 


fone ye inee goods sent to the Allied-occupied areas of France, Greece and Italy. 
PR nae ities exported be Wrance and Grocer ior vetel de (mares at Mage eee 

hCommodities exported for relief or charity. 

n.a.Not available. 
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the major outlines of our wartime trade 
within the war areas. 

These figures have been assembled in 
the accompanying table. The geographical 
classification actually used was determined 
largely by the data available. “Other Eur- 
ope, Asia, Africa” includes all of the East- 
ern Hemisphere except the United King- 
dom and the U.S.S.R. It also includes our 
relatively unimportant trade with the 
European colonies in the Western Hemis- 
phere. This “other” area is subdivided in 
two ways: first, by the lend-lease area 
classification; and, second, according to 
whether the country was enemy controlled 
on December 31, 1944.1 The residue in 
this group, “nonenemy,” consequently 
represents essentially our wartime trade 
with the nohenemy areas in the Eastern 
Hemisphere other than the United King- 
dom and the USSR. 

The newly released figures give for the 
first time our commercial or “cash” exports 
to the United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R. and 
other Allied areas during the war years, 
as contrasted with lend-lease shipments 
to these regions. The increasing over- 
shadowing of commercial exports to our 
Allies by lend-lease is especially conspicu- 
ous. 


TRADE WITH BRITAIN 


“Cash” exports to the United Kingdom, 
for example, rose from $521 million’ in 
1938 to a peak-of $1,064 million in 1941 
(when pre-lend-lease contracts were still 
being filled) . Thereafter, as lend-lease in- 
creasingly replaced the dwindling British 
dollar resources, cash shipments fell pro- 
gressively lower until in 1944 they were 
placed at only $130 million. This decline 
was in the face of a tenfold expansion of 
total shipments, lend-lease accounting in 
1944 for 9742% of all our shipments to 
the United Kingdom. 

While data for 1943 and 1944 imports 
from the United Kingdom have not been 
released, British statistics of exports to 
the United States point to a declining im- 
port trend in these years. Reflecting the 
rise and subsequent fall of cash exports, our 
commercial export surplus with the United 
Kingdom reached a peak of $928 million 
in 1941, compared with only $403 million 
in 1938, but declined in 1942 to $357 mil- 
lion, and probably fell much lower in the 
two following years. 


TRADE WITH RUSSIA 
Our trade with the U.S.S.R. followed a 
somewhat similar trend, with the difference 
that our commercial trade with that coun- 
try has always been on a very much lower 
level than with the United Kingdom, and 


1All of France, Belgium, Italy and Greece are classified 
as enemy controlled. 


therefore has been even more overshad- 
owed by lend-lease. Probably to no country 
have our exports risen as sharply during 
the war as to the U.SS.R., the 1944 total 
being more than forty times that for 1938. 
The rise reflects lend-lease, since cash ex- 
ports declined during the period. Lend- 
lease accounted in 1944 for almost 99% 
of all our shipments to the U.S.S.R. 

Cash exports to Oceania likewise de- 
clined simultaneously with the lifting of 
total exports by lend-lease. At the same 
time the area has become an increasingly 
important source of war supplies, our im- 
ports rising to $231 million in 1942 from 
only $16 million in 1938. In consequence, 
our commercial trade balance, which show- 
ed an export surplus of $78 million in 
1938, was transformed in 1942 into an im- 
port balance of $143 million. 

Much the same story appears in the 
data for “Africa, Middle East and the 
Mediterranean” and for the China-India 
area (which also includes British Malaya 
and Burma). In the case of the latter 
area, however, the cutting off of rubber 
and other imports by the Japanese invasion 
of British Malaya and Burma resulted in 
such a sharp drop in imports that, despite 
the accompanying reduction in exports, 
our import balance with the area also de- 
clined sharply. 

The effect of enemy occupation on our 
trade is shown in the data for enemy-con- 
trolled Europe and Asia, although exports 
to enemy Europe rose in 1943 and 1944 
with the freeing of part or all of France, 
Italy, and Greece. The progressive cur- 
tailment of imports from Europe in 1940, 
1941 and 1942 is marked. Even more so 
is the virtual elimination of imports from 
Japanese-controlled Asia in 1943 and 1944. 

Winturop W. Case 
Division of Business Practices 


Notes on 
Reeconversion 


Surplus Disposals in March 


Surplus property valued at $39,861,000 
was sold for $17,876,000 in March, accord- 
ing to a report released by the Surplus 
Property Board. Most of the sales were 
made by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and the Treasury Department. 
The percentage realized on surplus prop- 
erty remains practically unchanged from 
the preceding month, and at 45% was 
considerably below the average of 66% for 
the nine months from June, 1944, through 
February, 1945. 


Inventories of surplus property in the 
hands of the disposal agencies increased 
from $1,315 million at the end of Febru- 
ary to $1,399 million on March 31. Of 
the total inventory, $1,256 million was 
held by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, $107 million by the Treasury 
Department, and the remaining $37 mil- 
lion by the other six agencies. 


New Cost Memorandum 


Cost Memorandum Number 9, dealing 
with loss on special facilities, has been 
issued by the Office of Contract Settle- 
ment. Applying to fixed-price supply con- 
tracts, it provides for allocation of a pro- 
portionate share of the cost of a special 
facility to a terminated contract. 

A special facility is defined as a facility 
acquired by the contractor solely for the 
purpose of carrying out the contract being 
terminated or other war contracts, and 
not adaptable to the contractor’s regular 
work. The method to be used in arriving 
at the appropriate share to be charged 
as a cost is to determine through unit 
quantities of deliveries, or some other 
equitable basis, “an amount which bears 
the same proportion to the loss of useful 
value as the deliveries not made under the 
contract bear to the total of the deliveries 
which have been made and would have 
been made had the contract and the other 
contracts been completed.” Title to the 
facility must be transferred to the govern- 
ment, unless other disposition has been 
provided, in order to take advantage of 
this provision. 


Surplus Disposal to Wallace 

The Department of Commerce has been 
designated as the disposal agency for sur- 
plus consumer goods, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion Vinson. 
An Executive Order issued by President 
Truman transferred the Office of Surplus 
Property from the Treasury Department. 

In his announcement, Director Vinson 
emphasized the closer relationship of the 
Department of Commerce with industry 
and pointed out the widespread contacts 
already existing between business and the 
department. As a part of its surplus-dis- 
posal program, central offices will be es- 
tablished in various regions to facilitate 
the sale of surpluses. Automobiles and 
trucks, clothing, hardware, agricultural 
implements, medical equipment and con- 
struction machinery are typical of the 
commodities which will now be handled 
through the Commerce Department. 


(More Notes on pages 161, 170, 173, 179) 
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Table 2: Sales of Securities in Sixth War Loan, by Classes 
of Investors and by Issues 


Source; 


Treasury Department 


Millions of Dollars 


Government Caring Boni ce ARO ray ogee ashe 
Class of Investor Total Motes: Indebt- Treas i r 2 
AL Series E | Series | Series C| edness Notes Bonds | Bonds 
Securities a ee rn tnd es i Sa a 
Individuals ow. osama 5,882 | 2,868 522 146 339 210 502 
Insurance companies......... 3,196 wae. 6 iL 150 98 | 1,339 | 1,603 
Savings banks 8..as5 eee 2,314 eet 1 a 46 133 | 2,018 116 
interest-bearin Corporations and associations.| 8,049 162 | 2,239 | 3,255 811 | 1,350 230 
INCE hes ee a . A Savings and Joan associations. 564 10 3 Q7 46 423 56 
securities outstanding have increased fy esters and brokers.......... 317 a a 64 54 | 181 18 
$153 billion. The amount privately held State and local governments. .| 1,299 18 40| 624] 198] 333| 186 
has increased $129 billion. Total’sales#, 0 eee 21,621 | 2,868 719 | 2,429 | 4,405 | 1,550 | 6,939 | 2,711 


Private holdings declined slightly in 
1929 and 1930, but then rose steadily to 
$34.4 billion in 1937. The following year 
they fell to $34.1 billion, but thereafter 
they advanced sharply until in 1944 they 
were $167 billion. (See Table 1.) 

Investors’ other than banks and insur- 
ance companies hold the greatest portion 
of total privately held securities. In the 
late Twenties these investors held approxi- 
mately two-thirds of all privately held 
securities. This ratio declined to about 
one-third during the Thirties and rose to 
44%, or $74 billion, by 1944. Corporations 
and associations held $26 billion of this 
total; state and local governments, $3 bil- 
lion; and individuals, including personal 
trust accounts, partnerships, and other 
unincorporated business, had invested $45 
billion. 

Until 1935 only marketable issues were 
held by this investor class, but in that 
year nonmarketable United States savings 


These investors include individuals, personal trust ac- 
counts, corporations, associations, partnerships, and other 
unincorporated business. 


‘Includes personal trust accounts, partnerships, and other unincorporated business, 


aLess than $500,000. 


bonds, series A-D, were issued. Then in 
1941 series E, F, and G savings bonds 
were issued, so that by 1942 the amount of 
nonmarketable issues exceeded the market- 
able by $10 billion. 

Commercial banks in 1940 held 43% of 
all privately held securities; in 1944 they 
held 41%. They have, by tradition, fa- 
vored short-term investments. This char- 
acteristic became particularly evident 
after the inception of the Treasury’s low- 
interest-rate policy. Recently, however, 
the tendency has been to invest in the 
long-term securities in order to obtain 
higher yields. 

Insurance companies, which owned no 
government securities until 1932, have 
been steadily increasing their total hold- 
ings. By the end of fiscal year 1944, they 
amounted to $17 billion. Mutual savings 
banks have likewise been increasing their 
holdings, which by 1944 amounted to $7 
billion. 


Interest-bearing securities other than 
those privately held amounted to $34 bil- 
lion in 1944. Those held by Federal Re- 
serve banks rose from slightly over $2 
billion in 1941 to $7 billion in 1943, then 
to $15 billion in 1944. Federal agencies 
and trust funds, which held a greater 
amount of public issues than special is- 
sues during the middle Thirties, by 1940 
had increased their holdings of special 
issues to $4.8 billion while public issues 
totaled less than half that amount. In 
1944, special-issue holdings were $14 bil- 
lion, as against $5 billion of public issues. 
(See Table 1.) 


WAR LOAN DRIVES 


The total federal debt since 1940 has 
been increased $154 billion, of which 
$109 billion, or 71%, was raised during 
six war loan drives. Corporations and 
associations were the heaviest subscribers 

1Except commercial banks in first drive. 


TABLE 1: OWNERSHIP OF DIRECT AND GUARANTEED SECURITIES OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT, 1928-1944 


Source: 


Federal Reserve Board 
Millions of Dollars 


Held by Federal Agencies Privately Held 
and Trust Funds 
Total Held by “| — = «| —~—o)Stid | || 
End of Fiscal Year pees ee Other Investors! 
f . rve Member Other Com- | Mutual Say-| Insurance 
Securities cS) aa Arcee Banks Total Banks mercial Banks| ings Banks | Companies | 46 a0 eT! 
Issues able Issues 

NO2S ci soisteee = 17,318 462 $92 235 16,229 4,225 940 720 ees 10,300 

1929; 2, ps ceteet 16,639 607 309 216 15,507 4,155 790 560 sata 10,000 

1930, 5 Sih jews ate 15,922 764 237 591 14,330 4,061 920 520 asim 8,800 

nT Roan Recap, Ace 16,520 291 174 668 15,387 5,343 670 650 wads 8,700 

N98 Oo cro pe eatate 19,161 309 292 1,784 16,776 5,628 590 680 800 9,100 std 
GBS. asec sana ayv oy 22,158 323 367 1,998 19,470 6,887 590 720 1,000 10,300 Ae 
1984. 27,161 396 1,042 2,432 23,291 9,413 900 970 1,500 10,500 wie 
WOSS iS. de iee stink. 31,768 633 1,358 2,433 27,344 11,430 1,290 1,540 2,600 10,400 100 
1936,. 37,707 626 1,694 2,430 $2,957 13,672 1,600 2,050 3,900 10,500 1,200 
ROBT coh enim ire s 40,465 1,558 2,026 2,526 $4,855 12,689 1,870 2,390 5,000 11,300 1,100 
1 SR Es 41,428 2,676 2,101 2,564 34,087 12,343 1,700 2,690 5,500 10,500 1,400 
TOSS as aca ouiicet 45,336 8,770 2,116 2,551 36,899 13,777 1,920 3,040 5,900 10,400 1,900 
BOAO oaiss.s wos iste 47,874 4,775 2,295 2,466 38,338 14,722 1,830 3,110 6,500 9,400 2,800 
1941. 54,747 6,120 2,375 2,184 44,068 18,078 2,020 8,426 7,100 9,200 4,200 
LORD. iisiscerear Wtaig's 76,517 7,885 2,737 2,645 63,250 26,410 8,891 9,200 10,700 13,000 
OAS Sie tame. 2 139,472 10,871 8,451 7,202 117,948 52,458 5,290 13,100 18,700 28,400 
OGG is ics Revers 201,059 14,287 4,810 14,901 167,061 68,437 7,308 17,300 30,700 43,300 


Include individuals, partnerships, personal trust accounts, corporations, associations, and unincorporated business, 
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during these drives, subscribing most 
heavily for the short-term paper (7/8% 
certificates of indebtedness and savings 
notes). Securities purchased by this in- 
vestor class aggregated $38 billion, or 35%, 
of the total of all six drives. During the 
sixth drive, corporations and associations 
bought 40% of the total of the $21.6 bil- 
lion securities sold. (See Table 2.) 
Individuals, including partnerships and 
personal trust accounts, were also among 
the heavier subscribers, accounting for 
$28 billion, or 26%, of the total of all 
six drives. Series E bonds, sold only to 
individuals, and medium-term Treasury 
bonds were the two securities most favored 


by individuals who purchased 27% of the 
sixth-war-loan securities. 

Insurance companies subscribe for long- 
term Treasury bonds more heavily than 
any other investor. During the last drive, 
50% of purchases by this investor class 
were of the 244% Treasury bonds and 
42% were of the 2% bonds. 

During the seventh war loan drive three 
types of bonds will be offered: 214%, 
214%, and 114% Treasury bonds, together 
with certificates of indebtedness, Series E, 
F, and G savings bonds, and savings notes. 


Lucie B. Locxerts 
Division of Business Statistics 


Trends in Employment 


N INCREASE of about half a million 

in employment in March brought 

the total number at work or in uniform 

to more than 62 million. This was about 

a million above the total for March, 1944. 

Civilian employment, on the other hand, 

decreased slightly between March, 1944, 
and March, 1945. 

Employment in total industry was high- 
er in March than in the previous month, 
while it decreased in manufacturing and 
mining. Other industry divisions regis- 
tered increases, particularly in trade. Eas- 
ter shopping was largely responsible for 
increased activity in retail trade. 


during the war years to average fully a 
third in 1944. Immediately prior to Pearl 
Harbor, more than 12 million women were 
at work. By March, 1945, the figure had 
reached 17.6 million, or an increase of 
46%. 

The growing demand for workers 
brought women out of their homes into 
industry. Female population over four- 
teen years of age increased 1.8 million be- 
tween April, 1940, and February, 1944. 
In the same period, the number of women 
employed rose from 11.3 million to 16.3 
million. The largest part of the additional 
women employed came from the group 


Employment of Women, 1940-1945 


Source: 


Bureau of the Census 


In Thousands 


Civilian Labor Force | Civilian Employment 


Average 
Total Female Total 
A. Se 54,231 | 13,276 | 46,933 
NOSUE ce. ass 5s. 54,101 | 13,573 | 49,088 
ORR eis a i ieavaya'p waiens 54,496 | 14,873 | 52,114 
J ae 53,482 | 17,344 | 52,412 
PMR sass 22 oe 52,619 | 17,852 | 51,778 
1945 January....... 50,960 | 17,310 | 50,120 
February...... 51,430 | 17,770 | 50,550 
March oo... 51,660 | 17,940 | 50,830 


Nonagricultural 


Agricultural 


Employment Employment 
Female Total Female Total Female 
11,329 | 37,429 | 10,364 9,504 865 
12,169 | 40,444 | 11,203 8,644 967 
14,083 | 43,470 | 12,867 8,644 1,217 
16,869 | 44,134 | 15,463 8,278 1,407 
17,457 | 43,718 | 16,088 8,059 1,369 
16,960 | 43,430 | 16,200 6,690 760 
17,380 | 43,760 | 16,490 6,790 890 
17,600 | 43,540 | 16,480 7,290 1,120 


Note: The above figures are Census estimates and not ConFeRENcE Boarp figures, Breakdown by sex not available 


for Conrerence Boarp employment figures 
110 months 


Employment of wage earners declined 
during the month in both durable and 
nondurable goods. Gains occurred only 
in nonferrous metals, chemicals, and in 
stone, clay and glass products. 

Women represented a quarter of the 
total number of civilians employed in 
1941. This proportion increased steadily 


who would not be seeking work under 
peacetime conditions. 

Of the 16.5 million women employed in 
March, 1944, slightly more than half had 
been in the same occupations prior to the 
war. One and a half million changed their 
occupations between December, 1941, and 
March, 1944. About a quarter of a mil- 


lion were formerly unemployed. Almost 
6.5 million represent additions to the la- 
bor force. Fully 2 million women left the 
labor force between the time of our entry 
into the war and March, 1944. The net 
change in employment was approximately 
4 million. 

During the war, expanding production 
offered opportunities for women as assem- 
blers, inspectors and testers, and machine 
operators. In peacetime, these jobs are 
usually filled by men. Skills acquired by 
women who went into war-production 
jobs can be put to use in various industries 
in the postwar era. 


STRIKES AND TURNOVER RATES 


The number of strikes started in Feb- 
Tuary, 1945, was 29% above the January 
figure, but 9% under February of last 
year. Two and a half times as many work- 
ers were involved in strikes in February 
as in January. Man days idle because 
of strikes in February almost doubled the 
January mark. 

The turnover rate in manufacturing de- 
clined 3% from the January figure and 
was 6.0 per 100 employees. Accessions 
fell off 30% during the month and were 
4.9 per 100 employees in February, 1945. 


Lizuian EIsenBera 
Division of Business Statistics 


Terminations Stepped Up 

Up to the end of March, 140,857 con- 
tracts had been terminated, according to 
the third quarterly report submitted by 
Director of Contract Settlements Robert 
H. Hinckley. Of this number, 132,181 
have already been settled. All contracts 
terminated were fixed-price contracts, 
except eight hundred, which were drawn 
on a cost-plus-fixed-fee basis. 

In his letter of transmittal, Mr. Hinck- 
ley pointed out the increase in termina- 
tions that will probably occur in the com- 


Settlement Act, terminations have aver- 
aged about $1.2 billion a month, and they 
are expected to rise to $2 to $3 billion a 
month. 

The speed of settling fixed-price con- 
tracts has been increased in the first quar- 
ter of this year. The Army averaged 3.5 
months for a settlement, compared with 
4.3 months in the preceding quarter, and 
the Navy averaged 6.2 months, compared 
with 9.4 months in the last quarter of 
1944. Nevertheless, Mr. Hinckley foresees 
that “with the scaling down of war pro- 
duction and the urgency to convert to 
other work, the influence of many of the 
factors which have facilitated settlement 
so far will decline.” 
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Is Cash Discount 


on the Way 
Out? 


TENDENCY to reduce or eliminate 
cash discounts is evident from an 
analysis of responses to THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp’s queries on the subject. Cash dis- 
counts have frequently been a weapon of 
competition and how far manufacturers 
may go in placing contemplated discount 
reductions in effect will no doubt depend 
on the degree of cooperation from others in 
the industry. 

For the most part, any changes may be 
delayed until the end of the war, or until 
the end of OPA, or at least until the OPA 
permits them. 

In a study of sales-forecasting and sales- 
budgeting practices, the Board asked a 
number of representative companies: 

(a) What amount of cash discount 
do you customarily allow? 

**(b) In recent years have you re- 
duced or abolished cash discounts? 

**(c) Have you seriously considered 
reducing or abolishing cash discounts?”’ 

Significantly, most of the companies re- 
porting either no discounts or discounts at 
a relatively low level are producers of 
basic, raw materials or capital goods whose 
customers are largely other industrial com- 
panies. Cash discounts occur more fre- 
quently and at higher rates where the 
manufacturers are selling consumer goods 
to retailers and distributors. 

Out of a total of 122 industrial com- 
panies reporting, twenty have reduced or 
abolished cash discounts in recent years. 
Of seventeen which have reduced discount 
rates, one has other reductions in mind 
and five more are considering abolishing 
the discount entirely. Of fifteen others 
which are considering changes, four con- 
template reductions in the discount rate, 
three are thinking about abolishing dis- 
counts and eight are undecided whether 
to abolish the discount or merely reduce it. 

Of 108 manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts, twenty-one have either curtailed dis- 
counts or given serious thought of doing 
so. Ten manufacturers reported discounts 
reduced in recent years and four have 
abolished discounts. Five others have dis- 
count reductions under consideration, and 
another is thinking about abolishing the 
discount. Only one is undecided how far 
to go. 

One manufacturer of a food product, 


Indust 
dusty 


cation 


Number 


2231 


Table 1: Digest of Cash Discounts Presently Allowed 


Industry Classification Cash Discount Allowed 


None 
2%/10 days 


Bituminous coal mining 
Gypsum mining (and manufacturing) 


Food and Kindred Products 


Meat packing, wholesale 
Gical cae reparations 

Groce store products: canned and 
dried fruits and vegetables, cereals, 
preserves, flour, syrups 


Baked goods, bread, cake, etc, (sold to 
hotels, restaurants, grocers and through 
own stores) 

Biscuits, crackers, pretzels 


None 


2% 
One 2/10 — net /30 
Other (selling to several levels and from various plants): in 
certain regions, c.o.d.; otherwise, net/10; 1/10 — net/30; 
=< 2/10 — net /30 

one 


One, 1/10 — net /30 
7 Other, recently changed from same terms to 1/15 —- net /30 
Candy and other confectionery 2% 

Gas} none. Other, 2% 


Carbonated beverages 


Beer and ale One, none. Other, 23 to agents only 
Tobacco Products 

Cigarettes 

Cigars 2% 

Seokiag tobacco 


Textile Mill Products 


Cotton broad woven goods One, cash discounts according to trade custom 4 
Other, on towels, 3/10 -— 2/60 da: — on sheeting, 
pat A ee 1% for 60; on duck, 2/10 — net /60; on colored 
wills an eobardmes, B/ 3/10 - 8/60 exe on ae combi- 
nti cot t/1 
Woolen and worsted woven goods 2% nae ete Reh oe eek plus 74% 90 


1% t 02 
1/19 “et / 6/10 - net/60 and various, according to 


Full-fashioned hosiery 

Seamless hosiery 

Knit underwear 

Wool carpets, rugs and carpet yarn 


Linoleum asphalted-felt-base, and other 
hard-surface floor coverings 


One, 2% 

One, varies by product 

One, 4% average 

Other, 4/10 — et/60 days extra 
To retailers, 5/10 — 4/70 — net /71 


Fur-felt hats 2% 

Apparel 
Women’s and misses’ ¥ 
Children’s and infants’ dresses SA 

Lumber and Timber Products 
Sawmills 2% 
Planing mills 2% 
Plywood mills 2% 
Furniture and Finished Lumber 
Products 


Reed and rattan furniture 
Wood office furniture 
Metal office furniture 
Public building furniture 
Professional furniture 


Office and store fixtures 


Paper and Allied Products 
Newsprint mills 


Ne discount customarily; distributors, 2% 
Medical and dental, 2/15th proz.-net/60; Been 2/30- 
i hi all other, net/30, no cash discoun’ 

0 


Book and cover-paper mills 2% 

bate Pie sabe oe 3% 
Tapping-paper mills 

Mills —odacing: several products 2% 

Paper d mills One, 1% 


Other, one product 1/10; other products, no discount 
Paperboard containers and boxes, not 2% 
classified elsewhere 


Converted paper products 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Paints, varnishes and lacquers 


~~ et WER ORD 


None 


Trade sales, 2/10 — net/60 
Industrial sales, 1/10 — net /30 
Drugs and medicines wal rae 1 4%, ae i ie 
erfumes, cosmetics, prepara- e, 1% or 2%, pending on the su selling 
tions One, 5/15 — net/60 (has come to eynnee as a trade 
Insecticides and fungicides discount) 
Household and re ate 
chemical compounds 
Soap and glycerin 
Fertilizers 
Compressed and liquefied gases 
Industrial chemicals, not ge 
classified 


industrial 


One, no discounts, net /30 
Two, 1/10 - net /30, on some products 
Others, 14/10 — net /30; none on some products 


19 40 on ma J ekaraag 34/10 on others 


2 net to 2 

‘0 

mber: See trade practice 

from the, Blondard Industriel Class 34m, to 8% teeandding eee nee eee 
cation Man: the Division 


tistical Honua Bureau of the Line 
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Table 1: Digest of Cash Discounts Presently Allowed—Continued 


Classifi- 
cation 
Number 


2911 


3567 


$571 
$579 


3584 


8611 
3613 


Industry Classification 


Products of Petroleum and Coal 
Petroleum refining 


Roofing felts and coatings 


Rubber Products 
Tires and inner tubes 
Tires and inner tubes and sundry other 
consumer and industrial rubber products 
Heels, soles and related products 
Footwear, except house slippers and 
rubber footwear 


Stone, Clay and Glass Products 
Glass containers 
Glass and glassware, not elsewhere 
classified 
Portland cement 
Abrasive products 


Iron and Steel and Their Products 


Blast furnaces 
Steel rolling mills 


Steel castings 


Wire drawing 

Hand tools 

Builders’ hardware and locks 
Plumbers’ supplies 

Stoves, ranges, water heaters, etc. 


Steam and hot-water heating apparatus 
Fabricated structural steel 
Iron and steel forgings 


Iron and steel products, not elsewhere 
classified 


solar Metals and Their Products 
5, dose and drawing of copper and cop- 


pale and plated ware 
Watches and clocks 
Lighting fixtures (except electric) 


Machinery (except Electrical) 
Steam engines, turbines | 
Diesel and semi-diesel engines 
Internal combustion engines, not else- 
where classified 
Agricultural tractors 


Agricultural machinery, except trac- 
tors 


Construction and similar machinery 


Mining machinery and equipment 
Machine tools 


Metalworking machinery, except ma- 
chine tools 

Machine-tool accessories j 
Printing-trades machinery and equip- 
ment 

Special industry machinery, not classi- 
field elsewhere 

Pumps, air and gas compressors 


Elevators, escalators and conveyors 
Mechanical measuring instruments 


Mechanical power-transmission equip- 
ment 

Mechanical stokers E 

General industrial machinery and ma- 
chine-shop products, not elsewhere 
classified 

Computing machines and cash registers 
Office and store niachines and devices, 
not elsewhere classified 

Domestic laundry equipment 
Refrigerators and equipment for com- 
plete air-conditioning units 


Electrical Machinery 


Wiring devices and supplies 
Electrical measuring instruments 


Report- 
ing 


10 


me te om we 


Oe OR ee tO 


~ eet 


le ee. ae wo t wee 


ee ee 


—— 


Cash Discount Allowed 


Two, no discounts 

Two, 1% 

Others, none, except on a small group of sales 
None, exce ig 1% on lubricating oils 
1% on tank-car sales 
1/10 on carload lots of lubricating oils and gasoline 
1/10 on relatively small amount of sales 
1% on certain products only 
Co 


2% 
2% 


5% 

Three, 5% 
One, 3% to 5% 
One, 2% 


1 
Hat of sales are net; half are sold 1% semi-monthly 


10 cents per barrel, in 15 days; net /30 
2% 


4% 


Two, 4% 
One, net /30; 4/10; and 2/30 for different products 
t 


e 
51% of sales at 2/10, balance at net /30 
g 


‘0 
One, 1% 
Other, 2% 


14%, on certain orders 


One, 
Other, ‘trade terms customary to product involved 


14/10 


1% 
5 
1% and 2% 


One, 1% 
Other, 2/10 


Pb none 

One, 2% on ee products 
One, 1%, 2% and 5% 
2% on listed merchandise 


on z/to on expendable but not on capital products 
0/10 


2% 
27% 


Five, none 
One, 44% 


One, no discount 
Other, varies up to 2/10 


0 


None 
None, net /30 


None 
None 


None 
One, none 
Other, insignificant 


2% and 5% 
one 


whose salesmen habitually collect ac- 
counts, found it advantageous to add an- 
other five days to the discount terms, 
making them 2/15 - net /30 days. Tire and 
gasoline shortages appear to have influ- 
enced this action, with salesmen’s visits re- 
duced to once in every two weeks instead 
of once every ten days. The manufacturer 
evidently considers it better for the mer- 
chant to take his discount honorobly on 
the fifteenth day than to foster in his 
consciousness the idea that he is getting 
away with a little cheating; the manu- 
facturer can also escape responsibility for 
accepting delayed payments because his 
salesmen cannot make their rounds so 
frequently. The new ‘arrangement works 
well; the manufacturer insists that the 
discounts be taken, and allows no over- 
dating. 

A tendency to reduce or eliminate cash 
discounts is evident from the analysis of 
responses to THe Conrerence Boarp’s 
queries. For the most part, any changes 
may be delayed until the end of the war, 
until the end of OPA, or at least until the 
OPA permits them. Cash discounts have 
in some cases been a weapon of competi- 
tion and how far manufacturers may go in 
placing contemplated discount reductions 
in effect will no doubt depend on the de- 
gree of cooperation from others in the in- 
dustry. 


ORIGIN 


Cash discounts seem to have first been 
used about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. Manufacturing previously had 
consisted largely of consumer necessities, 
produced for the most part without much 
benefit of machine. Merchandise moved 
at a slow pace and long-credit terms were 
the rule. 

With the railroads opening new mar- 
kets, a shortening of credit terms be- 
came necessary to afford the working 
means for the acceleration of manufactur- 
ing. Depressions and money panics of the 
middle and latter half of the nineteenth 
century tightened credit terms still further, 
and the need for money became acute. 

Cash discounts were devised to meet this 
need. Although the practice is still wide- 
spread, the origin of cash discounting has 
become obscured and no longer is a cash 
discount offered as a premium for the use 
of money. 


INTEREST VALUE 


The interest advantage of discounting 
purchases made on a basis of 2/10, net /30 
is 3714%, computed as follows: 

A purchase amounting to $1,000, would, 
at 2% discount, cost $980, a saving of 
$20 as a premium for payment twenty days 
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___ Table 1: Digest of Cash Discounts Presently Allowed—Continued 


Classifi- Industry Classification 


cation 
Number 


Electrical Machinery—Cont’d 


$619 Generating, distributing, and indus- 
trial apparatus, and apparatus for in- 
corporation in manufactured products, 


not elsewhere classified 
$621 Electrical appliances 


3661 Radios, radio equipment and phono- 


graphs 


3662 Communication equipment, 


radio 


$691 Batteries, storage and primary 
rts 


$711 Locomotives and pa 


Automobiles and Automobile Equipment 


$811 Motor vehicles 


$811 Motor vehicles (fire vehicles) 


3831 Motor vehicle parts and accessories 


Miscellaneous Industries 
$911 Professional and scientific instruments 
$912 Photographic apparatus and equipment 
$918 Optical instruments and lenses 
$916 | Surgical and orthopedic appliances and 


supplies 
$952 Lead pencils and crayons 
3981 Fabricated plastic products 


3999 Miscellaneous fabricated products, not 


elsewhere classified 


4122 Wholesale: hardware specialties 
4544 Wholesale: oil well and oil-refining 


machinery and equipment 


Heat, Light and Power 


8221 Natural gas 


$211 Electric light and sia 
8222 | Manufactured gas 


9011 Motion picture production } 
9012 Motion picture distribution 


Pat te 


Cash Discount Allowed 


Four, none 
One, 2% 
One, 2% on a few lines of products only 


One, none 
Three, 2% 
e, none 
Other, 2% 
None 


2% 
Not as a rule 


One, none 
One, 2% on parts, none on vehicles 
me, 2/10 
2% 
Ty , none 
One, 2% on service and export shipments only 


247 


26, on some items 1% 
Varies according to class of trade from 0% to 3% 


oa 
1% 


2% 


Eleven, none 

One, varies 

One, 10 cents per 1,000 cu.ft. on gas sold to residential 
customers 

One, electric and gas rates contain prompt pay discounts 


One, 5% 
One, 10% 
None 


Table 2: Recent Changes in Cash Discount Practices 


Manufacturers of industrial prod- 
ucts (from 122 Spat 
Industrial chemicals. . 
Petroleum refining........... 
ADYASIV GS. <: sclcievetegss ss yeareae: <2 
Tron and steel products....... 
Copper and brass products. ... 
Machinery:..../. hu. deel se 
Electrical equipment......... 
Millwork ees op -icas tate acto 


Manufacturers of consumer prod- 
ucts (from 108 reporting) 
Food and beverages.......... 
Fabrics and fabric products. . . 
Hootwear: Sachse atte orth 


Watches, clocks.............. 
Lighting fixtures (nonelectric). 
Domestic laundry equipment. . 
Refrigerators... 2.5% acess 
Electrical appliances......... 
Radios. ....:.. cnn eee care 
Light and power............. 
Office and professional furniture| 
Motor vehicles............... 


Dis- | Reduc- 
count | ing or 
uc- | Abol- 
tions | ishing 


sidered | sidered 


a ap 6 
ais 1 5 
os fs 1 
2 1 6 
ss 2 2 
1 1 9 
Ws 3 3 
1 on 1 
= 2 
4 8 
ss 2 
2 7 
a 1 
1 1 
1 1 
zis 1 
1 
iy 
1 
1 
2 
1 1 2 
Le 1 
5 1 


before normal net due date. Twenty days’ 
anticipation would therefore produce a 
yield of $1.00 a day, which is $365 a year. 
But, as the yield is reckoned against the 
principal sum of $980, the interest rate is 
exactly 3714%. For all practical pur- 
poses, however, this is generally assumed 
to be 36% a year, or 3% a month. 

If money is available or can be bor- 
rowed, it is manifestly desirable to dis- 
count all bills when such high yields result. 
Analyses of the income, profit and loss 
statements of many large mercantile com- 
panies show that cash discounts, usually 
reported among miscellaneous revenues, 
are responsible for a large contribution 
to the final resulting net profit. 


REAL COST 


If merchandise is worth $1,000, it is 
unfair to make the manufacturer take only 
$980; and, if it is worth only $980, then 
it is overpriced at $1,000. If one price 
is right, the other must be wrong. What 
the present-day cash discount is aimed 
to accomplish depends largely upon the 
intent of the vendor and the amount at 
which he establishes the rate of his cash- 
discount allowance. When cash discount is 
pegged at only 44%, equivalent to only 
9% interest per annum, it may be said to 
possess some identity with its origin, 
namely a premium paid by the vendor to 
relieve him from investing in his custom- 
ers’ businesses, for the last twenty days of 
the term of sale, money he could better 
use in his own. But, when cash discount 
rates climb above 2% to 3%, 5% (and 
even 8%, as is usual in some of the fabric 
and needle trades) they begin to take on 
new characteristics and perhaps should 
be called by another name. 

When a cash discount is sufficient to 
be profitable to the purchaser, it must be 
equally costly to the seller. Consider that 
terms of 3/10 - net/30 days are equivalent 
to bank interest at the rate of 56% per 
annum; 5/10 - net/30 days, to 96%; and 
8% E.O.M.-net 30 days, up to 150% or 
more. 

No vendor would claim that such 
concessions represent the rate of interest 
he is willing to pay for money. Such rates 
assume the character of trade discounts. 
At one time, some manufacturers sold to 
different levels of trade at different cash 
discounts; they also sold horizontally to 
other trades, in several levels, at entirely 
different cash discounts. These discounts 
obviously served as quasi-cash-trade dis-- 
counts. However, the Robinson-Patman 
Act, approved June 19, 1936, clarified this 
situation by leveling off inequalities in 
prices and discounts in selling to the same 
trade levels. 
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Arguments have usually been advanced 
in favor of eliminating cash discounts on 
the ground that such action would ulti- 
mately result in reductions of prices for 
merchandise. The purchaser answers that 
he has always had the discount; he counts 
on it; his business is geared to it; his 
selling prices have been established accord- 
ingly; his customers expect it; and any 
change would necessitate a complete re- 
vision of manufacturing and sales costing, 
the establishment of higher prices, and, 
probably, the loss of some business. 


A CREDIT BAROMETER 


Another factor to consider in abolish- 
ing the cash discount is that it would 
eliminate a valuable credit barometer. 


Cash discount rates which amount to 
more than 1% are to some degree a pen- 
alty tribute paid over and above the real 
worth of the merchandise, and the cus- 
tomer who does not take his discounts 
places himself with the generally poor 
risks who must pay, in effect, each his 
small share toward the vendor’s reserve for 
bad debts and toward the maintenance of 
his credit and collection departments. 


OPA RULINGS 


On April 28, 1942, the General Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation issued by the Office 
of Price Administration pegged prices for 
practically all commodities and services 
at the highest prices charged, at different 
selling levels, during March, 1942. 


Since that time, approximately 600 sepa- 
rate superseding specific industry price- 
control orders have been issued, dealing 
with each separate industry’s problem. 
On the other hand, a number of industries 
have been specifically exempted from OPA 
price control when it in no way endangers 
the war effort or national or local econo- 
mies. 

Where OPA control over prices ex- 
ists, any manufacturer who has in con- 
sideration the downward revision of cash 
discounts must take into account OPA 
maximum limits on ultimate prices or 
abandon the idea until after the war. 


Frank L. Bane 


Division of Business Practices 


Salaries in Purchasing and Traffic Departments 


ACK OF DATA measuring the re- 
sponsibilities and duties of executive 
positions continues to block industry’s 
attempt to obtain permission of the 
United States Treasury Department to 
adjust salary disparities. 

As indicated in a previous study,’ vari- 
ation in the duties of identically titled po- 
sitions accounts for some of the difficulty 
in arriving at any ready measure of equita- 
ble compensation for executives. An at- 
tempt to throw further light on this situ- 
ation has been made by Tur ConrerENcE 
Boarp through a sampling made during 
the first quarter of 1945 of salaries paid 
in the purchasing and traffic departments 
of twenty-six companies of different sizes 
in various industries. 


PURCHASING AGENTS 


For even as specific a function as that 
of purchasing agent, salary is partly de- 
termined by the number and complexity of 
products he has to buy. Another factor 
to be considered is whether total responsi- 
bility for policy and duties are centered in 
him or divided among several people at 
different plants. Some companies attach 
the title of purchasing agent to a merely 
detail and clerical position, while the direc- 
tion of policy rests with a senior executive 
not solely identified with purchasing. In 
other companies, the executive in charge 
bears the title. 

While all these factors and others affect 
the compensation of purchasing agents and 
traffic managers, the data assembled by 
THe Conrerence Boarp fall within an 


Indicated Levels of Executive Remuneration,” in Feb- 
ruary Business 


approximate range that makes it possible 
to give a rough appraisal of market value. 

Net sales, which roughly reflect the vol- 
ume goods purchased, range from $10 


million to as high as $364 million. Data, 
throughout, are limited to manufacturing 
industries and do not include any extrac- 
tive industries whose purchases, mostly 


Table 1: Salaries in Purchasing Departments 


Source: 
Net Sales 
oe (Milliows of 
Dollars) 
Group I 
Electrical Equipment.............. $10 
Electrical Equipment.............. 11 
Industrial Machinery.............. 13 
Floor‘ Coverings. ..... .ceatcet. sex dase 25 
Cutlery and Hardware............. 28 
Pharmaceuticals. > .c222.23 2000 sis 29 
Farm Equipment.................. 31 
Farm Equipment.............0000. 41 
Nonferrous Metal Products......... 49 
Automotive and Parts............. 50 
Group II 
Electrical Equipment.............. 52 
Nonferrous Metal Products......... 69 
Farm Equipment.....5.5........>. 71 
Industrial Machinery.............. 73 
Group III 
Automotive and Parts............. 105 
Chemicdlsic> 5. fot. 282.5 ts cis. t Syasals 105 
Tron and Steel Products............ 126 
Electrical Equipment.............. 135 
Automotive and Parts............. 136 
Industrial Machinery.............. 153 
Group IV 
Automotive and Parts............. 156 
Farm Equipmentiicc iis sscds. ease: 174 
Iron and Steel Products............ 191 
Clrenicdla ect oe Ban). St 269 
Industrial Machinery.............. 296 
Automotive and Parts.............. 364 
Sales not reported 
Railroad Equipment............... n.d. 
Industrial Machinery.............. n.d. 
Pharmaceuticals) .so05 04 wc scan desis n.d. 
alncludes bonus. 


bT wo persons are buyers. 


Tue CONFERENCE BoarD 


Assistant 
General General Bill 
P aera Purchasing ony Checker 
(1944) (iets) oe 
$7,800 $3,600 a: $1,600 
9,000 6,600 $3,900 1,500 
15,280 8,400 | 3,-3,600 | 2,2-2,760 
12,600 8,100 6,000 1,440 
7,500 4,250 3,900 1,768 
10,050a 3,950a . = 
11,000 as 3,600 2,400 
10,000 : 3,000 2,340 
12,000 ; 4,4-6,500 |e2, -2,650 
8,600 5,200 3,870 2,300 
15,000 5,300 4,200 | 2, -2,400 
8,400 5,300 | » Weed 2,288 
3,536 
18,000 8,394 5,219 2,350 
9,000 5,000 3,000 2,000 
23,000 ae 4,850 1,800 
15,000 7,200 6,000 3,000 
11,000 Seeks 2,7—4,800 Seer 
33,000 13,000a| 3,5-7,800a| 1,1-1,560 
10,000 6,000 5,000 3,500 
16,000 9,600 3,780 3,800 
15,600 7,800 7,020 1,824 
25,000 10,800 4,800 3,240 
ri: = 4,4-8,200 | 1,2-1,560 
22,000 8,500 | 3,5-4,700 | 1,5-1,850 
15,125 8,400 | 4,2-4,800 2,040 
30,000 15,000 | 5,— 6,500 | 2,8-3,900 
5,— 6,900 | 3,6-5,000 abs 1,5-2,100 
9,000 6,000 3,300 Sree 
29,800 4. 5,200 3,000 
eEstimated 


n.a, Not available, 
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Table 2: Salaries in Traffic Departments appear that only salaries of administrative 
Soarcet Tae ia Weta or supervisory positions are governed by 
: the size of the company and clerical or 
Net Sales Assistant semititled positions receive more or less 
Conapaine (Millicns bers ia bs foes standard compensation. regardless of the 
Dollars) Maes), sees) yee Prev size of a company. 
ree : ee TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
Bhotiesl Kauri cl on Bee sihcand ob Salary data are shown in Table 2 for 
Industrial Machinery....... 13 2,640 |$1,4-1,860 general traffic managers and their assist- 
ae Coraang: PIN EE 25 4,800 2,580 ants in the same corporations. With two 
Ph: pats absent Spee - 2,700 2,080 exceptions, salaries of general traffic mana- 
Farm Equipment..........| $1 Eis, “3,000 gers and their immediate assistants are 
Farm Equipment.......... 41 b not so high as for general and assistant 
Anetra bea Dare 0 ig e40 2.704 So ish purchasing agents, nor do they follow the 
Gray 1D ae por) : J Z same proportionate upward trend in re~ 
Electrical Equipment....... 52 3,900 1,8-2,000 vee lation to sales. 
Nonferrous Metal Products.| 69 8,4C0 S68 3,380 The basic activities of salaries of general 
es Relig ss ee a 2,600 eine traffic managers and their staff were de- 
Group LIT Ay eae att : fined as follows: 
ones and Parts...... 105 ae woes General Traffic Manager: Responsible for 
Toon aaa Gtedl Pepniscece| glee betty *n* shipping policy and advisory guidance of 
Electrical Equipment....... 135 Lae Lae all shipping activities in domestic and 
Automotive and Parts...... 136 4,000 3,000 foreign departments as well as transporta- 
a ae Machinery....... 153 2,900 2,400 tion and shipping problems in sales offices 
Antinetee and Parts...... 156 1,884 2,388 throughout the United States. 
a replat Pi thee 5 174 2,760 2,205 Assistant General Traffic Manager (chief 
ron and Steel Products....| 191 oat 3,000 : - 
Chamiedl.. 52. 0y. 20 oe 269 2,2-8,000 | 1,5-2,750 | 1,9-2,550 fe Olfice ae “i ge ate fo 
Industrial Machinery....... 296 4,980 4,380 3,600 traffic manager and logical candidate for 
Automotive and Parts...... 364 3,000 | 2,7-3,000 | 2,7-3,000 general traffic manager. 
ea - hace : ee rat een eee Export Clerk: Prepares and files necessary 
road Equipment....... n.d. 4-2, anes » hy 
Pharmaceuticals........... n.d. 2,850 2,550 1,495 Papers associated with export shipments. 


alncludes bonus. 


bOne person holds position of export clerk and rate clerk and receives $3,300. 


eEstimated. 


for maintenance, represent only a very 
minor portion of sales. 


Department Positions 


Companies were asked to supply data 
only if positions listed in the purchasing 
department corresponded with the fol- 
lowing descriptions: 

General Purchasing Agent: Responsible 
for purchasing policy and advisory guid- 
ance of all domestic purchasing. 
Assistant General Purchasing Agent: Of- 
fice assistant to the General Purchasing 
Agent and logical candidate to succeed to 
his position. 

Buyer: Office through which quotations 
are obtained, salesmen interviewed, nego- 
tiations conducted and orders issued for 
materials. 

Bill Checker: Checks incoming invoices 
against original orders, terms of sale, cash 
discounts and approves for payment. 

Salaries of general purchasing agents 
and their immediate staff as reported by 
a group of manufacturing companies are 
shown in Table 1. 

Salaries of purchasing agents are found 
to have a significant relation to volume of 


n.a. Not available. 


sales, rising as sales increase. The sample, 
however, is not large enough to justify 
calculation of a trend of relationship be- 
tween the two factors. 

Within the first group of ten companies 
whose sales range from $10 million to $50 
million, salaries of general purchasing 
agents range from $7,500 to $15,280. 
A progression is noticeable in the four 
companies of the next group with sales 
ranging between $52 million and $73 mil- 
lion. These companies report salaries from 
$8,400 to $18,000. 

Salaries in the third group with sales 
between $105 million and $153 million 
are proportionately higher than in the sec- 
ond group, ranging from $10,000 to $33,- 
000. For the companies in the last group 
with sales in excess of $153 million, the 
lowest-paid general purchasing agent re- 
ceives $15,125. 

From data in Table 1, the upward trend 
in salaries of assistant general purchasing 
agents and of buyers in relation to sales 
is less pronounced than for general pur- 
chasing agents. 

With a few exceptions, salaries of bill 
checkers show comparatively no upward 
trend in relation to sales. Thus it would 


Rate Clerk: Checks and passes on all 
matters pertaining to domestic and for- 
eign rates. 

Passenger and Insurance Clerk: Checks 
and passes on matters of passenger trans- 
portation and insurance rates. 

General traffic managers in eight of ten 
companies received between $4,200 and 
$6,850. Despite gains in sales from $51 
million up to $364 million in the remain- 
ing fifteen companies, eleven salaries were 
between $4,200 and $8,760. Two others 
were below $4,200 and two between $14,- 
000-$16,000. Salaries of assistant traffic 
managers show a similar lack of trend in 
relation to sales. 

Comparatively less information has been 
made available in the salaries of export 
clerks, probably as a result of the curtail- 
ment of most commercial exports during 
the war. This latter circumstance may 
also be responsible for the comparatively 
low scale of some salaries reported. In 
fourteen out of seventeen companies re- 
porting, export clerks received $3,000 or 
less. 

Salaries of rate clerks ranged from 
$1,500 to $4,380. Those of passenger and 
insurance clerks were from $1,425 to 
$3,600. 


Tuomas A. FirzceraLp 
Division of Business Practices 


Chronicle of Business 


March 


31 Byrnes predicts cIVILIAN “HARD GOODS” 
doubled in year after V-E day, prom- 


that Army run closed MEAT PACKING 


15 Army authorizes sale of government- 
plants. 


owned MACHINE TOOLS and equipment 


ae f t i : 
7 Heads of four stabilization organiza- o contractors now leasing them 


ises to speed reconversion, recom- 
mends end of curfew, brown-out and 
racing ban when Germany falls and 
expects possible increase in gasoline 
ration. 


tions ask extension of HOLD-THE-LINE 
policy during reconversion. RFC an- 
nounces share-the-loan program for 
SMALL BUSINESS. 


WEA extends cANNED Foops subsidy 
program to June 30, 1945. Brazil 
agrees to increase COTTON FABRICS €X- 
ports to ease United Nations textile 
shortage. WPB issues first list of 
present and expected IDLE PLANTS. 


8 Krug reveals formation of top RECON- 
VERSION unit, “Committee on Period 
One,” with eleven subcommittees. 


April 
1 Lewis accepts WLB order to extend 


16 Sort coau work stoppages cut output 
4 million tons in first week of fuel 


BITUMINOUS COAL miners’ contract 
for 30 days. OPA raises CARBON 
BLACK ceilings to spur output. 


2 Byrnes resigns as director of War Mo- 


bilization and Reconversion; VINsoN 
named as successor. International 
Cotton Advisory Committee meets 
to discuss improvement of world cor- 
TON situation. 


3 Krug predicts almost all civmiaAn 


Goops in production a year after V-E 
day. War Department will halt con- 
struction on some ARMS PLANTS which 
cannot be put into capacity produc- 
tion this year. Army and Navy op- 
pose single American AIRLINE for post- 
war overseas civilian traffic. State 
Department reverses policy and op- 
poses unification of American com- 
MUNICATIONS abroad. © 


4 Sorr coau output seriously curtailed 


as fewer miners than expected return 
to work. Lewis asks same pay rise 
and royalty for ANTHRACITE miners 
as for bituminous coal miners. suGAR 
for civilians in 1945 to be 7% less 
than last year. Army makes pact with 
French TextTILe industry for output 
for war needs. Baruch predicts Post- 
WAR PROSPERITY for five years. 


5 Henry P. Nelson appointed coordi- 


nator of AUTOMOTIVE reconversion. 
WLB warns Lewis of government 
seizure of SOFT COAL mines unless 
strikes end at once. Army cuts de- 
mand for two types of small-arms 
AMMUNITION in next six months; 
output frozen at current rate. WPB 
expects 30-day delay between V-E 
day TERMINATION of contracts in gov- 
ernmen-owned plants and declaration 
of plant as surplus. State Depart- 
ment proposes world organization to 
supervise COMMODITY AGREEMENTS 
among nations. WPB announces pro- 
gram for 1946 TRANSIT VEHICLE manu- 
facture. Production of non-rationed 
footwear to be expanded as civilian 
LEATHER shortage becomes acute. 


6 Surplus Property Board reveals basic 


selling policies for WAR SURPLUSES. 
WFA asks farmers to plant more 
Foop and FEED crops. House Food 
Investigating Committee recommends 


AircraFt industry asks 10,000 surplus 
military planes for crash testing. Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee recom- 
mends CONSTRUCTION as promising 
postwar field for veterans. PIWC 
asks Army to ease draft of trained 
personnel in AVIATION GASOLINE in- 
dustry. 


9 Rayon yarn shortage resulting from 


manpower difficulties retards 1945 
tire program. WPB and automotive 
industry plan minimum annual output 
of 2 million PASSENGER CARS as soon 
as possible after V-E day. Ickes says 
coat deficit threatens in 1945 fuel 
year. 


10 Government seizes 235 SOFT COAL 


mines; operators and miners reach 
agreement with increase of $1.25 to 
$1.30 in daily wages and estimated 
rise of $25 per ton in coal costs. 
Army Ordnance announces 10% cut- 
back in 1945 ARTILLERY AMMUNITION 
program. Farm MACHINERY output 
cut 23% in second quarter and frozen 
at that level until V-E day. Army 
stops work on twelve unfinished TANK 
factories. 


11 WPB approves $50 million program 


for making machine tools and equip- 
ment for AUTOMOTIVE reconversion. 
OPA orders cut in wholesale ceiling 
prices, effective April 15, for civilian 
SYNTHETIC TIRES, except for farm 
equipment. 


12 President Roosevelt dies; Truman suc- 


ceeds him. WPB asks agencies to sub- 
mit within ten days new requirements 
for RAW MATERIALS based on assump- 
tion of V-E day on or before June 30. 


13 OPA lifts price control on two types 


of carrie. Treasury allows resump- 
tion of private banking and commer- 
cial trading with France. High Army 
officials see greatest civilian stringen- 
cies in COTTON Goons and sHogs after 
V-E day. Civilians to get 36% of 
1945 PENICILLIN output. WPB re- 
laxes restrictions on contractors’ sales 
of SURPLUS MATERIALS. Producers of 
COPPER, LEAD and zINC under pre- 
mium-price plan may no longer amor- 
tize development expenditures in 
metal prices. 
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year, chiefly war-essential metallurgi- 
cal coal. Army Air Forces cut back 
PLANE production in some plants. 
OPA simplifies pricing of conSUMER 
DURABLE GOODS and BUILDING MATE- 
RIALS, effective April 21. 


17 President Truman signs bill extending 
LEND-LEASE for one year from June 
30. Army reveals revision from 12% 
to 24% in estimated curpacks for 
first quarter after V-E day. WPB al- 
lows AUTOMOTIVE industry to spend 
$35 million for construction and $40 
million on rehabilitation of tools, 
equipment and other facilities. Army 
Air Forces say Liberator BOMBER out- 
put at Willow Run will end not later 
than August. 


18 Army cuts back atrcrart production 
15% by weight for rest of 1945. Dis- 
posal of SURPLUS CONSUMER GOODS 
transferred to Department of Com- 
merce. 


19 WPB estimates 500,000 tons of sTEEL 
will be released for civilians soon after 
V-E day. Davis approves TEXTILE 
MINIMUM WAGE increase to $.55 per 
hour and $.05 per hour additional 
rise for employees of 54 mills. WLB 
authorizes WAGE REDUCTION for six 
months to avert reconversion shut- 
down of midwestern factory. 


20 WPB begins drive to expand TEXTILE 
and LUMBER production to 20% above 
1942 levels within six months. SFAW 
lifts ban on stock-piling srrumMrNous 
coau in the northern Appalachian 
area. 


21 Maritime Commission cuts TANKER 
construction 24%. 


22 Government to increase civilian MBAT 
supply by 10-point program, including 
attack on black market, with annual 
subsidies $27 million more than pre- 
viously planned. 


23 WPB asks retailers to ration CLOTHING 
and TexTILEs voluntarily. Supreme 
Court declares illegal the use of Bas- 
ING-POINT delivered-price systems 
where due allowance is not made for 
delivery-cost differentials. First civil- 
ian RADIOS to be for air and rail trans- 
port and law enforcement. 


Selected Business Indicators 


Industrial Production 
otal: (PRB) (Syee. . 6: cee occas 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 


Pig OMS cicicts ss Nee. olteats See y 
Copper (refined).............. 
Lead (refinéd) 00. «sxe dard 
Zine (slab) nae:. se o/siteieisieae ass 
Bamber su stusdanes ic secre 


Machinery (FRB)............ 
Transportation equip.(FRB).. . 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)... 
Cotton i saiaeiors cata dee 


Rayon yarn eke vesieils skuae 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (8S)... 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)........ 
Newsprint, North American. .. 
Paper scar ocr «sere csiy cate esis os 
Paperboardjy.ciee.casceceyss 
Boots and shoes............ ee 
Cigarettes (small)*............ 
Mining (FRB) (S)..............- 


ituminous coal.............. 


Crude petroleum®............. 
Electric powert....:.....22.2s00+- 
MCONSULUCHON Pent viene se ets 
Heavy engineering—Public’........ 
Heavy engineering—Private®....... 

Munitions Production.......... 
War’ Costes 27. ss Stencils snot 


Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total*................ 
Carloadings, miscellaneous*......... 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 
Department store sales (S)......... 
Variety store sales (S)............. 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 


Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)............ 
Raw: matertalg..,jcicess. scbiane ¢ 


Unit 
March 


1935-89=100 || p 236 
1935-39=100 ||p 252 
1935-89=100 ||p 347 
000 net tons 7,725 
000 net tons 5,228 
net tons 76,395 
net tens 48,029 
net tons 71,739 
million bd. ft. na 
000 dollars p 39,374 
1935-89=100 |p 434 
1935-89=100 |p 684 
1935-89=100 |lp 176 
bales 857,693 
million pounds n.d. 
million pounds} 51.0 
1985-39 = 100 158 
1935-39 = 100 318 
short tons 355,621 
e of capacity 90.2 
/ of capacity 97 

thous. of pairs |] e 40,000 
millions 18,679 
1935-39=100 |p 142 
000 net tons || p 52,360 
000 net tons |p 5,215 
000 barrels e 4,795 
million kwh 4,402 
000 dollars 328,874 
000 dollars 25,998 
000 dollars 10,502 
1943=100 n.d. 
million dollars 8,246 
thousand cars 805.8 
thousand cars 399.8 
1935-89 = 100 n.d. 
1935-39 = 100 218 

1935-39 = 100 n.d. 
1929-31 =100 n.d, 
1935-39 = 100 n.d. 
thous. of lines 4,109 


105.3 
115.7 


1926 = 100 Pp 
1926 = 100 


Semimanufactured articles........ 1926 =100 95.0 
Manufactured products.......... 1926=100 p 101.6 
Farm pirodtctss5.0s1- «ansices «acct 1926 = 100 127.2 
Woodsteen. sees Soe ee. 1926 =100 104.6 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)‘........ 1929=100 96.5 
Sensitive farm (NICB)4............ 1929=100 126.4 
Retail prices (NICB).............. 1926 =100 p 100.6 
Securities 
Total stock prices(Standard & Poor’s)|| 1935-89 = 100 111.8 
ndvisttialsy. cigs save eee 1935-39 = 100 114.0 
Railroads 2 ocesio.s. ac nos deat 1935-89 = 100 123.6 
Wtiltties. 5. ctne mutes. tae nee 1935-39 = 100 96.1 
Total no. shares traded N.Y. Stock Ex.|| thousands $8,488 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 2.91 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City.|| million dollars 41,715 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 62,044 
Refunding isgues.................. 000 dollars 295,766 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans‘. .|| million dollars 6,157 
National income payments......... million dollars n.d. 


Money in circulation, end of month. 


SAdjusted for seasonal variation 
*Engineering News-Record—average weekly 
change, February, 1944, to Febru 
to January, 1945 


1Shipments 


million dollars |} p 25,890 


1945 


February 


Tr 176 
781,559 
n.d. 
r. 45.5 
a 157 
T 319 
323,862 
89.4 

95 
38,784 
16,673 
r 141 
46,900 
r 4,445 
4,759 
4,489 
146,957 
20,236 
7,144 
p 4101 
6,948 


768.2 
377.8 
189.9 
reat 

165.2 
246.7 
177.0 
3,916 


p 105.2 
115.6 
95.0 
p 101.5 
127.0 
104.7 
96.5 
124.6 
100.7 


113.0 
115.2 
125.3 
96.8 
41,887 
2.93 


r $4,713 
26,925 
161,332 
6,320 

p 12,789 
r 25,751 


Preliminary 
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49,099 
70,492 
2,133 
37,353 
430 
105 
175 
849,945 
p 60.6 
47.8 
156 
316 
351,737 
86.7 

91 
r 39,867 
20,077 
140 
52,200 
4,195 
4,748 
4,554 
140,949 
13,958 
8,091 
103 
7,551 


2.97 


r 40,297 
42,741 
272,280 
6,399 

r 13,357 
25,290 


aFebruary, 1944 
change, first 2 months, 1944, to first 2 montis 1945 
fr 


2Consumption, cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals 
7Grocery and cuktnaticn chain store sales i i 
, 1945 dPercentage 
hPercentage change, January, 1944, to January, 1945 


Percentage Change 


1944 
March, {1st $ Months, 
March: |1st'3 Months 
1 1945 
-2.1 -3.0 
2.7 -3.4 
4.7 -5.6 
-1.2 4.5 
-3.8 -6.7 
-22.9 -23.3 
-13.2 6.3 
-16.6 -17.2 
-12.6¢ —7.8d 
—-24.1 28.8 
—4.0 5.2 
-6.8 -6.6 
+0.6 0.2 
760,740 903,538 +9.7 -5.1 -1.7 
r 49.8 51.8f |} +21.7%g +17.0h re 
49.0 45.6 +12.1 +11.8 +10.7 
r 16865 159 +0.6 -0.6 0 
$12 341 -0.3 6.7 -10.4 
828,022 332,161 +9.8 +7.1 +6.1 
82.4 88.1 +0.9 +2.4 +0.4 
85 95 +2.1 +2.1 +0.7 
r 35,784 42,212 +3.1 -5.2 +1.0 
17,826 19,956 +12.0 6.4 -3.6 
137 139 +0.7 +2.2 +0.7 
r 45,774 54,880 +11.6 4.6 -6.3 
4,570 5,576 +17.3 -6.5 -15.9 
4,687 4,411 +0.8 +8.7 +8.1 
4,492 4,419 -1.9 -0.4 0.1 
188,481 176,383 +123.8 +86.5 +30.4 
19,464 26,123 428.5 -0.5 ~-26.1 
3,851 9,022 +47.0 | +16.4 +15.3 
105 llla -1.9b -9.0¢ -8.5d 
7,503 7,726 +18.7 +6.7 +1.6 
737.5 783 .2 +4.9 +2.9 -1.5 
865.7 376.3 +5.8 +6.2 +3.5 
181.8 169.1la +1.16 +12.3¢ +10.4d 
193 185 42.8 +17.8 +17.8 
157.8 155 .2a -3.5b +6. 4c +5.6d 
153.5 195 .3a +2.5b +26.38¢} +29.1d 
183.6 167.8a -1.8b +5.5c +4.2d 
3,212 3,537 +4.9 +16.2 +16.2 
104.7 103.8 +0.1 +1.4 4+1.5 
114.6 113.4 +0.1 +2.0 +2.4 
94.8 93.7 0 +1.4 +1.6 
101.1 100.5 +0.1 +1.1 +1.1 
125.5 123.6 +0.2 +2.9 +3.4 
105.5 104.6 -0.1 0 0 
96.4 95.9 0 +0.6 +0.6 
123.4 121.9 +1.4 +3.7 +3.5 
101.2 98.7 0.1 +1.9 +1.6 
104.7 96.6 -1.1 +15.7 +16.7 
106.4 98.2 -1.0 +16.1 +16.9 
113.9 98.7 -1.4 425.2 +29.3 
92.4 88.4 -0.7 +8.7 +9.4 
38,203 34,868 -8.1 +10.4 +61.2 
2.98 3.09 -0.7 -5.8 -5.3 
45,490 39,412 +20.2 +5.8 +2.5 
18,681 45,456 +130.4 +86.5 -9.7 
114,104 103,535 +83.3 +185.7 +126.3 
6,454 6,367 2.6 -3.3 -1.3 
14,405 12,2064 4.66 +4. 4c +5.5d 
25,307 21,115 +0.5 +22.6 +23 .2 
3A: 4, . W. Dod 
iicrcavene chide dustay, toll; to clei: 1a. ialitaeseae 
eEstima‘ fJanuary, 1944 Percentage . December, 1944, 
n.a.Not available 
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On the Business Front 


NDUSTRY is entering a period of 

greater selectivity than at any time 
since the beginning of the defense pro- 
gram. The nation’s plants have been 
turning out total war essentials as close to 
capacity as labor and supply conditions 
permit. Now the shift from a global to 
a one-front war changes both the amount 
and the proportions of munitions required. 


CUTBACKS 


Cutbacks have been ordered in Army 
planes (total weight), artillery ammuni- 
tion and ships, and others will follow. Not 
all cutbacks will mean immediate reduc- 
tions in output, as some are merely can- 
cellations of future programs. Military 
demands for food, clothing and other sub- 
sistence items are not expected to dimin- 
ish for some time. In fact, the requirements 
in some instances are expected to increase. 
(See page 171.) 


Chart 1: Industrial and Munitions 
Production 
Sources: Federal Reserve; War Production Board 
Index Numbers, 1943 =100 


B PRELIMINARY 
® SCHEDULED AS OF FEI 


1940 194) 1942 1943 1944 1945 


Aside from direct munitions, construc- 
tion of plants has been cut back, particu- 
larly those for making tanks and ammu- 
nition. This action releases vital materials 
and industrial equipment. On the other 
hand requirements will be increased in the 
war shift for heavy trucks, cotton combed 
goods, screen cloth and insect repellents. 
In a period of rapid changes, flexibility of 
operation is a foremost industrial necessity. 

Current war developments point to an 
easing of supply conditions in producers’ 
goods and in consumers’ hard goods. Strin- 
gent shortages are expected to continue in 
textiles and clothing, leather shoes, meat, 
sugar, lumber, paper and related materials, 
rubber, tin, and in some alloy materials 
such as tungsten. Increased manufacture 
of such items as stoves, electrical appli- 


Chart 2: 


Machine Tool Orders and 
Shipments 
Source: War Production Board 
Millions of Dollars 


1942 1943 1944 1945 


ances, telephones, farm machinery, medi- 
cal equipment, steel parts for transport 
and building, is planned but will come 
slowly. Reinstatement of the spot author- 
ization plan also will affect production, but 
in all such plans the availability of ma- 
terials depends on munition cuts. 


CAR MAKERS AIDED 


Most decisive of recent reconversion 
steps is one giving priority to machine 
tools and other equipment for automobile 
manufacturers. This is designed to shorten 
the greatest reconversion operation and 
thus minimize the dangers of unemploy- 
ment. The $50 million authorized for 
equipment is understood to be mainly 
for machine tools. Many orders for tools 
had been placed some time ago, but, be- 


Chart 3: Sales of Electrical Insulating 
Materials and Orders for Motors and 
Generators 
Source: National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
Index Numbers, 1936 Average Month =100 


MOTORS AND 
GENERATORS 


ea INSULATING 
MATERIALS 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


cause of war orders and limited skilled- 
labor supply, builders could not fill civilian 


needs. Trends in machine tools have lately 
been fairly well stabilized at a low level 
relative to the earlier war boom. (See 
Chart 2.) 

Aside from plant equipment, which will 
take several months to deliver, automobile 
reconversion depends on reduction of mu- 
nition manufacture and assembly of mate- 
rials, The rapidity of cutbacks is not yet 
determined, but, with the end of the war 
in Europe, it is planned to make substan- 
tial reductions in aircraft, guns and com- 
bat vehicles—all of which are important 
in automotive plants. (See Table 1.) 
Good supplies of steel and other metals 
for automobile manufacture may be forth- 
coming within a few months after the pass- 
ing of the European front but plentifulness 
of upholstery is in question.* 


Chart 4: 


Source: 


Consumption of Chemicals 
Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering 
Index Numbers, 1935 =100 
200 
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The nation’s first-ranking industry in 
peacetime, both in employment and in 
consumption of.steel and rubber, may thus 
be delayed in reconversion for want of 
cloth. Yet this is only a sample of count- 
less supply problems to be faced by much 
of industry in the period just ahead. Tools 
and equipment have also been made avail- 
able for the reconyersion of other indus- 
tries. 


BIG STEEL RELEASES PLANNED 


Terminations and cutbacks, as planned 
late in April on the basis of an early end 
of the war with Germany, would release 
2 million to 3 million tons of. steel a 
quarter for civilian markets, according to 
H. G. Batcheller, WPB chief of operations. 

1Textile supplies are so stringent that men’s summer 
— supphe may be only halt as large as a year ago. 


Combined urces Board forecasts a world-wide 
cotton textile shortage in 1946. 


commodities used directly by the public, 
such as cans. On the basis of 2 million tons 
switched from the first to the second 
category, without a change in total ton- 
nage, civilian and indirect military uses 
of steel would rise from 62.5% to 75% 
of the total. The importance of 2 million 
tons of steel quarterly can be judged from 
the fact that the entire quarterly consump- 
tion of steel, including substantial ex- 
ports, was less than 12 million tons in 
1940. In other metals the effect would be 
similar. 


Table 2: Munitions Production 
Source: War Production Board 
Millions of Dollars 


Month Total Munition 


1944 December..:............. 4,864 
1045 Vanuary. coe5. .ctsccws ds. 4,829 
PODIUALY .2 ha m..© aaeeniaels 4,647 
Watch: hs cmon tan: « Saaes 4,953 


The recent cut of 15% in Army aircraft 
may be doubled, with further cuts in the 
third quarter, covering all war planes. 
Field artillery, lately scheduled at $34 
million for the fourth quarter, may be 
slashed to less than $1.5 million, while 
tanks may be cut by two-thirds. 


CONTROLS NOT ENDED 


Government controls would be relaxed, 
not abandoned, so that in event of unfore- 
seen developments, any or all sectors of 
production could be stepped up. The 
swift pace at which reconversion plans 
were changed in April suggests that much 
shifting about is probable in locating the 
road back to civilian trade. In addition 
to WPB, OPA and WLB rulings and plans 
in the past month, far-reaching business 
repercussions are involved in relaxations 
of foreign-trade regulations and surplus 
disposal. New rules and the reconversion 

1These figures refer to finished steel. 


which have increased lately," may become 
a large business factor. 

Business enters reconversion after nine 
months of exceptional stability. The Fed- 
eral Reserve industrial index* in March was 
236 (1935-1939=100), unchanged from 


Table 4: Number of Business Failures 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Week Ended Thursday 


April, first three weeks. ...... . 64 90 
Year to Aprllo’ oti zest ul 304 444 


1945 1944 


February and five points lower than a year 
ago. March and first-quarter activity in 
most lines was a little less than a year 
earlier. (See page 168.) Copper and zinc 
deliveries attained new monthly records, 
but only by drawing down reserve govern- 
ment stocks. Second-quarter carloadings, 
as estimated early in April, will be less 
than 1% higher than a year ago. 

March munitions output was the high- 
est since last October, 7% higher than in 
February but 9% under the peak made 
late in 1943 (see Chart 1 and Table 2). 
The latest munitions index reported is 
101 (preliminary) for February (1943= 
100) , 2 points below January. March was 
the first month in which output exceeded 
the schedule (see Chart 1). A year after 
V-E day the monthly rate of munitions 
output is planned at less than $3,400 mil- 
lion, a cut of 31.4%. Even the low figure 
would be 80% of the 1937 rate of total 
factory output. 


FINANCIAL INDICATORS HIGH 


Industrial production lags a little be- 
hind a year ago, but retail trade, commod- 
ity prices, and financial indicators are 
higher—in some instances decidedly so. 
War costs in March were 6.7% greater 


1Total surplus disposals made a new record in March, 
nearly $39.9 million, and inventories at the end of the 
month were nearly $1.4 billion. 

2Preliminary adjusted index of industrial production, 
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The same source reveals that direct muni- Table 3: Federal Financial Statistics 
tions take 6 million tons a quarter’ of Source: Treasury Department 
the 16 million tons produced. The remain- Millions of Dollars 
ing 10 million tons include indirect mili- Pani Maia 
tary needs, such as machine tools, railroad es aD85 aeae Wiel’ Yer 
requirements and construction, as well as TE ay PO as ae ay a 
Table 1: Munitions Program, Third Expenditures....... 8,791 7,230 8,062 8,465 8,526 | 72,070 | 70,885 
and Fourth Quarters as Per Cent of Ng RFC war loans. . -128 4 ; 68 7 a 208 395 2,204 
ter, 1945 ar costs........... 8,246 | 6,948 551 5 7,726 | 66,897 | 64,246 
Feehan ce aan a Other expenditures 673 278 443 962 592 4,778 4,435 
: Revenues........... 6,658 3,610 3,421 5,321 6,527 33,075 31,523 
aeicdl aaah eDeliedy eed 2,134 | 3,620] 4,641] 3,145] 1,999 | 38,995 | 39,362 
Item Quarter | Quarter Working balance. ..... 14,514 16,551 18,843 21,473 15,844.) OAS 
lo fo Debt (total}is 3... 6 ses 235,094 | 234,851 | 233,938 | 232,144 | 186,993] ..... 
er Saher tan War savings bonds 4 
Ba erg taediten, My esat gat? Hy: Salesiccadtsis.: Suey 889 848} 1,074 | 2,886 709 | 10,335 | 19,166 
ombat and motor vehicles... Redemptions........ 438 317 333 359 262 2,987 1,548 
Communication and electrical 
equipment... see eS. 97 65 aLess than $500,000, 
Guns and fire control......... 88 66 Ae. . : 
Shipgitdesekeuoha e eee eae 85 65 program indicate that surplus disposals, than a year ago and at a new top, with 


the total in nine months of the fiscal year 
4.1% higher than a year earlier. In other 
respects, federal finances show little change 
except that redemptions of war savings 
bonds were unusually high in relation to 
sales. (See Table 3.) Developments sug- 
gest that war costs may have reached 
their zenith. 

Strength in the stock market, at a time 
when reconversion is the major issue, is 
interpreted in some quarters as indicative 
of increased confidence in satisfactory solu- 
tion of the industrial change-over prob- 
lem. 

Wuu1uM J. Nous 


Division of Business Statistics 


Reconversion in Canada 


V-E day has been the signal for a 
widespread relaxation of wartime controls 
in Canada, according to Chairman J. Ger- 
ald Godsoe of the Canadian Wartime In- 
dustries Control Board and Coordinator 
of Controls, who emphasizes the need for 
continued control of basic materials and 
services as long as shortages exist. 

In line with the general policy now being 
followed, relaxation. of controls is depend- 
ent on supplies. In steel, controls will be 
needed, says Mr. Godsoe, for only a few 
months. A similar situation prevails in 
nonferrous metals, although supplies of 
tin will not be available in large quantity 
until the Far Eastern tin mines have been 
recaptured. 

There will also be a gradual improve- 
ment in the supply of heavy chemicals al- 
though carbon black and quinine remain 
in tight supply. As a result of this 
shortage of carbon black, tires for civilians 
will not be readily available, although 
there is an abundance of synthetic rubber 
for other purposes. Shortages will con- 
tinue in coal and lumber, with a continua- 
tion of construction restrictions. 
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Vital Changes in Food 
Export Patterns 


MERICAN food shipments now play 

an important role in the war effort 

of the United Nations. Prior to this year, 
they did not exceed 10% of our supplies.* 
Although allocation for lend-lease drop- 
ped to 8% of total allocable supplies in the 
United States in 1944 and will probably 
fall to 5% of our 1945 supplies, total food 


Manufacturers’ Inventories and Ship- 
ments of Food and Kindred Products 


Source: Department of Commerce 
Index Numbers, 1939 =100 


& PRELIMINARY 


7 
° 1939 1940 = 1941 1942 1943 1944 


shipments abroad may well be increasing. 
The United States Army is becoming a 
major factor in the movement of American 
foodstuffs abroad for the emergency feed- 
ing of liberated peoples and prisoners of 
war. In 1944, allocations for the Armed 
Forces amounted to 14% of total allocable 
supplies, but for 1945 the ratio jumped 
to 21%. 

Exports were on a commercial basis 
prior to the lend-lease program’* which 
began in March, 1941. Subsequently, 
shipments increased, leveling off in the 
summer of 1943 to an average monthly 
rate of nearly one billion dollars. Lend- 
lease aid up to January 1, 1945, amounted 
to $35.4 billion. Of this total, not quite 
$4.3 billion represented foodstuffs and 
$0.7 billion represented other agricultural 
products, including, presumably, seed. 

The United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union together took 90% of the $4 billion 
in foodstuffs shipped under lend-lease to 
December 1, 1944. Shipments to the 
United Kingdom, which approached $2.4 
billion in this’period, were designed to fill 


1Prewar export of foodstuffs was about 3% of = out- 
a 1944 production was about one-third rt 


PryThis includes peeere of war, Sndantzigl equipment 
and products, and agricultural products. 


in the nutritional gaps in the supply of 
home-grown foodstuffs and in imports 
from South America and the Dominions. 


foods, such as the grains, constitute a siz- 
able proportion of total shipments under 
the current relief program. 


Table 1: Supplies and Allocations of Selected Foods in the Fiscal Year 
1944-1945 
War Food Administration; Department of Agriculture 


Sources: 


Allocations, July 1, 1944 to June 30, 1945 
Total 


Item Allocable re 
Bewpien i) send War, aa Ocoee) oan 
Services Shipments 

Meats... 3.34.7). (Million lbs. carcass wt., excl. lard) 

POROUS MeN Stee ara ot teaatira viv orcrcs acerca faye .0 4,904.3 2,679.6 | 16,002.1 

Percent of allocable supplies.................. 0 20.8 11.3 67.9 
Beef, veal, lamb, andmutton.(Millionlbs. carcass wt.) 

BROCE wc to etcisn este atiaselinuls onal. Ace tickles 0 2,836.1 265.7 9,007.2 

Percent of allocable supplies.................. 0 23.4 2.2 74.4 
Porkeee oe (Million lbs. carcass wt., excl. lard) 

otal Peay Be: PRS YE Ne BSE. 11,477.0 2,068 .2 2,413.9 6,994.9 

Percent of allocable supplies.................. 100.0 18.0 21.0 61.0 
Dairy Products 

BS ULEGR: ete iatais e digs far dvags (oScheph severest (Million lbs.) 1,957.6 310.0 90.3 1,557.3 

Percent of allocable supplies. .... 100.0 15.8 4.6 79.6 

COCCI ee PRR aes. Sis KH EOS a+ "(Million lbs. ) 1,008.3 146.5 241.8 620.0 

Percent of allocable supplies..... 100.0 14.5 24.0 61.5 

Camnired miilkedee steer aad coe ake "- (Million lbs. ) 3,577.7 1,072.7 764.3 1,740.7 

Percent of allocable supplies..... 100.0 30.0 Q1.4 48.7 

Dried whole milk.....0......0... ‘(Million Ibs.) 160.5 87.1 43.4 30.0 

Percent of allocable supplies... .. 100.0 54.3 27.0 18.7 

Non-fat dry-milk solids.......... (Me illion Ibs. ) 589.0a 67.9 Q17.7 211.3 

Percent of allocable supplies.................. 100. 0a 11.5 37.0 35.9 
Dried whole eggs..............-.-- een lbs.) 282.3 80.5 201.8 0 

Percent of allocable supplies. . 100.0 28.5 71.5 0 
Canned vegetables.... . (Thousands of cases 1 24/2” 5) 281,910.0 | 84,979.0 | 10,495.0 | 178,409.0 

Percent of allocable supplies. . . 100.0 30.1 3.9 63.3 
Dehydrated vegetables. (Thousand ‘lbs. dehydrated) 277,172.0 |199,863.0 | 65,309.0 | 12,000.06 

Percent of allocable supplies.................. 100.0 72.1 23.6 4.3 
Canned fruit and juices...... (Thousands of cases 

goles es. heat Momo sR aN va. 72,988.7 | $5,197.5 | 4,414.3 | 33,976.9 

Percent of allocable supplies.................- 100.0 48.2 6.1 45.7 
Citrus fruit (total)..... (Million lbs. farm weight)| 15,294.7 1,878.0 680.0 | 12,736.7 

Percent of allocable supplies.................. 100.0 12.3 4.4 83.3 
Dried ‘frait?s. 8. 8/254 isp he short bel : 112,316.0 | 158,729.0 | 316,109.0 

Percent of allocable supplies. . 18.4 26.1 51.9 


1Subject to reallocation: 90.0 million Ibs. of nonfat tad milk solids; 7,577.0 thousand cases of canned vegetables, and 
22 million short tons of dried fruit. 

sRecommended allocation September 1, 1944 to August $1, 1945 (1944 marketing year). 

aExceeds total of specific ae el by 2.1 million pounds used in manufacture of dehydrated soups and cereals for 
exports. 

Changing phases of the war brought 
changes in the distribution of food to the 
allied nations, liberated peoples, and 
mounting pools of prisoners. The Army’s 
feeding burden* has continued to grow 
since the invasion of North Africa in No- 


These shipments were destined for military 
forces and civilians. Shipments to the 
Soviet Union approached $1.2 billion and 
were all for military forces. 

Foods shipped under the lend-lease pro- 
gram were space-saving, concentrated 
foods of high nutritive value. Bulk energy 


1This is considered by our military leaders to be an 
integral part of military operations. 
Table 2: Lend-lease Exports and Reverse Lend-lease 


Source: Foreign Economic Administration 
Unit: Millions of Dollars 


Total | 
Tan-Lease Foodstuffs 


Other Reverse 
Agricultural | Lend-Lease! 
roducts 


Cumulative to 


Cumulative to December 1, 1944 October 1, ’44 

11,332 2,440 560 2,826 

5S.R 7,437 1,151 146 e123 
Africa, Middle East, and Mediterranean Area. . 3,524 226 20 317 
Chins abd Tiniial dee! pene es a, SCR... 1,760 129 \ 35 Ae. 
Australia and New Zealand..................... 1,149 795 
TAL ATCICAMRE RIG Mic Rcttechink Sain’ wie > Rec © « 208 32 2 other 
GHB ANONTEIES crete ate weird pois ts has 745 Pe 
NEARED irae Na a, ast Rte Susana re cies aces «6m algncteeuele 26,155 3,978 763 3,938 


Mncluding all types of equipment, matériel, and services as well as foodstuffs and other agricultural products. 
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vember, 1942. Not until the fall of 1944, 
however, did this responsibility prove to 


Table 3: Lend-lease Food Shipments 
as a Percent of the United States 
Supply 
Source: Foreign Economic Administration 
1944 


1943 1942 


Item ;, i % 
All. Meats: .ccawetite ie 6.8 9.3 6.0 
Beef and veal.......... Osta er O28 
Lamb and mutton...... 6.5 | 11.2] 0.4 
PORK sehen a os sees 11.9 | 14.6} 11.8 
All Milk Products!...... 4.6| 3.8] 3.6 
Dry whole milk........ LET | iss 1 6.6 
Dry skim milk......... 29.8 | 37.4 | 23.0 
Condensed and evapo- 
Tate Wilke eee | WA ee oun Oa, 
Butter. cae pecs ee 4.1] 4.1 0.8 
Cheese: ..:i<j eae aise 23.8 | 14.1 | 23.6 
FSGS: cans g sins teeecree oye 11.8 | 12.4 9.5 
Edible fats and oils. . 15.7 | 16.8} 11.8 
Canned fish! 4. 7-5 2/50. 9.9 | 26.5 | 17.3 
Fruits 

Canned fruits and juices} 5.6 | 7.2] 3.5 

Dried fruits............] 20.6 | 18.2 | 15.0 

Vegetables 
Canned vegetables...... S20) piso 
Dried beans............ 1:7 | 12.6 | ost 
Dried peas. . seal eso" LO-2o 726 

Corn and corn ' products. . OLD Osis) 0x8 

Wheat and wheat products 0.6] 0.9} 0.4 


1FJuid milk equivalent. 


be a sizable and rapidly growing one. By 
the spring of this year, liberated popula- 
tions alone exceeded 100 million* One of 


Table 4: Civilian Consumption of 
Foods in the United States and 
Great Britain, 1944 
Source: Combined Food Board 
Unit: Pounds per Capita 


Item 


sumption 


Dairy products, ex- 


cluding butter....... 65.3 | 48.1 74 
Meats. . 155.4 |107.9 69 
Poultry, ‘game, and fish| 26.3 | 22.9 87 
Eggs Pence Vail) OO... Pea Oa 64 
Fats and oils......... 42.1 | 38.2 91 
Sugar and sirups..... 94.9 | 75.6 80 
Potatoes and sweet 

potatoes............]145.1 [285.1 196 
Peas, beans, and nuts.| 18.3 8.0 44 
Tomatoes and citrus 

|g | a ies) as, 129.8 | 32.1 25 
Fruit, other than citrus|140.0 | 65.4 45 
Leafy, green, and yel-| 

low vegetables. ..... 109.1 |113.7 104 
Other vegetables. .... 104.7 | 63.1 60 
Grain products....... 208.1 |246.1 118 
Tea, coffee, and cocoa.| 19.7 | 12.2 62 

Preliminary estimates. 
aMainly powdered dried egg. 


the outstanding movements of food under 
the Army feeding program has been the 


When allied armies advanced across France and Belgium. 

*Leo T. Crowley, Foreign Economic Administrator, esti- 
mates that as many as 250 million persons in Europe will 
require supplemental foods merely to exist. The United 
States must be the main pappne although shipments will 
be eee to food available after prior requirements are 
met. 


current movement of wheat and flour to 
the European theater. 

In 1944, our total food supply was allo- 
cated in the following fashion: United 
States Armed Forces, 14%; United States 
civilians, 77%; Lend-lease exports, 8%; 
and commercial exports, 1%. Our 1945 
total food supply, which may equal if not 
exceed the 1944 supply, has been tenta- 
tively allocated: United States Armed 
Forces, 21%; United States civilians, 73%; 
Lend-lease, 5%; and commercial exports, 
1%. 

UNRRA has played a relatively small 
role in the emergency feeding of liberated 
Europe. For the second quarter of 1945, 
it plans to move 938,000 tons of food, of 
which 42% (395,000 tons) is expected to 
originate in the United States. This 
amounts to 1.6% of the consumption of 


food in the United States in the corre- 
sponding period in 1944. 


REVERSE LEND LEASE 


American food receipts in the form of 
reverse lend-lease are a vital part of our 
food situation. Australia and New Zea- 
land have served as a commissary for our 
forces in the Southwest Pacific. About 
two-thirds of all our lend-lease shipments 
of beef and veal, as well as considerable 
quantities of pork, lamb, mutton, butter, 
sugar, fruits and vegetables, and eggs, 
have been returned in the form of reverse 
lend-lease. Troops based in Great Brit- 
ain have received about 20% of their ra- 
tions in the form of locally produced 
foods. 

ABRAHAM STEIN 
Division.of Business Statistics 


New Civilian Textile Program 


OINING forces, WPB and OPA 

have developed a sweeping plan to 
return low-priced, essential textile products 
to the civilian market and to remedy the 
inflationary aspect of the disappearance 
of such items. 

WPB Order M-388 and its supplemen- 
tary lists of essential cotton, rayon and 
wool items were originally issued in mid- 
February, were substantially revised two 
months later and became effective on May 
1, 1945. The revised order channels 65% 
to 90% of the civilian cotton supply and 
80% of rayon and wool fabrics into the 
manufacture of basic garments in popu- 
lar price ranges. The accompanying OPA 
order, called MAP’, effective April 28, 
1945, is designed to roll back all average 
prices to the base period of 1943. Retail 
clothing prices are expected to decline 6% 
to 7% as a result of these two orders. 


BACKGROUND OF PLAN 


Severe reductions in the total textile 
supply have been caused by increased mili- 
tary requirements, continued labor short- 
ages, and inventory depletion. Further 
textile controls have been established “as 
a safeguard to the public interest in seeing 
that the remaining available fabric (after 
military and high-priority use) is used to 
the best advantage in producing a continu- 
ous flow of everyday apparel for all age 
groups,” according to the WPB. 

A study made by the textile, clothing 
and leather bureau of WPB shows that 
higher-priced items were produced in much 


‘Maximum Average Price Regulation, Supplementary 
Order 108. 


larger quantity than lower-priced goods in 
the first half of 1944. For example, the 
output of blouses selling for $16.50, and 
under, per dozen, was less than half as 
large as in the first half of 1943. Output 
of blouses selling for $22.51 and up, per 


Table 1: Production of Cotton Textiles 
Sources: Bureau of the Census; War Production Board 
Millions of Linear Yards 


Classification 1944 1943 1939 
Cotton duck......... 435 555 174 
Narrow sheetings....| 2,467 | 2,872 | 1,585 
Printicloth:: -.se8 ue 3,087 | 3,290 | 2,999 
pienkais and blanket- 

od. cone 69 75 91 
Other napped fabrics. 440 447 360 
Colored yarn fabrics. . 664 696 684 
Fine goods. . 1,192 | 1,835 | 1,036 
Towels, towelings. . 343 417 483 
Wide fabrics Raster 535 592 557 
Specialties and all 

Other swiror, codes 382 377 317 
Total (except tire 

abrics) sew aes 9,614 | 10,656 | 8,286 

Tire fabrics (woven) 20la| 185a| 1334 


aThousands of pounds, 


dozen, however, was 67% higher than in 
1943. The same trends appear in de- 
creased output of girls’ dresses selling for 
$4 and under, and the increased produc- 
tion of dresses selling above that level. 
Clothing prices have climbed about 48% 
since August, 1939, according to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures (see Table 2). 
These figures do not measure consumers’ 
clothing expenditures, which must have 
risen even more than the price index indi- 
cates, as a result of the shift away from 
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lower-priced lines. Shortages of low-priced 
goods affect the BLS index only to the 
extent that an item of standard specifica- 
tions cannot be found and the price of a 
more expensive item is substituted. Fig- 
ures have also been supplied by the Office 
of Civilian Requirements to illustrate the 
relatively greater burden put upon low- 
income groups by the disappearance of 
low-end merchandise. 


ORDER M-388 


Beginning May 1, 1945, the finished 
piece-goods supply available after military 
and essential needs are met is to be large- 
ly reserved’ for producers who hold AA-4 
ratings for the fabrics. Such ratings are 
granted by WPB to manufacturers who 
produce items listed as “essential” by M- 
388, and the lists of such items are further 
defined by reference to a “cut-off” price. 
For example, women’s rayon dresses sell- 
ing at a wholesale price up to and includ- 
ing $12.75 are considered an essential item. 


Table 2: Retail Prices of Clothing and 
the Cost of Living! 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Indexes 1935-1939 =100 


Clothing | All Items 


1939: August 15........... 100.3 98.6 
1941; January 15..........} 100.7 100.8 
barre May 15........000 . 126.2 116.0 
OAS May 15.05.59... 127.9 125.1 
1944: February 15......... 135.2 123.8 
1945; January 15:......... 143.0 127.1 
1945: February 15......... 143.3 126.8 


1The BLS index indicates average changes in retail prices 
of selected goods, rents and services bought by families of 
wage earners and lower-salaried workers in large cities. 
The items covered represent 70% of the expenditures of 
families who had incomes ranging from $1,250 to $2,000 in 
1984-1936, The index does not show the full wartime 
effect on the cost of living of such factors as lowered quality, 
disappearance of low-priced goods, forced changes in hous- 
ing, and eating away from home. 


Manufacturers are scheduled to receive 
enough fabric to produce a certain per- 
centage of the 1943 production of each 
item, and the percentages vary according 


to essentiality and the supply of the fabric. 


used. Children’s rayon-dress producers will 
be given priority assistance to manufacture 
10% more than the 1943 output, whereas 
women’s rayon-suit manufacturers will 
make 30% less than in the base period, 
according to priority lists. The small per- 
centage of piece goods not channeled into 
essential items will be available for the 
production of items not on the priority 
lists. 

This order was first issued in February, 
but was revised in April after consultations 
between industry and WPB officials. The 
revised order added several apparel items 
to the “essential” lists, increased fabric 
quotas to provide for additions, and ad- 

Percentages are given in the first paragraph. 


justed some of the technical provisions. 
The equitable distribution clause was re- 
written because of its controversial na- 
ture, but even as rewritten, it applies to 
garment manufacturers rather than to 
textile suppliers and has not been entirely 
satisfactory to the trade. WPB has re- 
ceived a formal protest against the 
change. 

At the time of the revision, WPB an- 
nounced that no changes in the program 
are expected on V-E day, and no termina- 
tion date has been set. Military demands 
will affect the supply of textiles through 
1945 and probably into 1946. The chief 
of the textile bureau has said that the 
order will continue in effect until such 
time as the military demand has sufficient- 
ly subsided to allow for normal output. 
Textiles are so short that they are insuffi- 
cient to meet AA-4 ratings, which may 
mean a downward revision in M-388 
quotas in the near future. 


“MAP”? ORDER 


Supplementary Order 108 rolls back av- 
erage prices to the average charged during 
the base period in 1943. Manufacturers 
are allowed to use the full year, cal- 
endar half-year or quarterly periods to 
calculate the base-period, weighted-aver- 
age price which must be restored or main- 
tained. If a manufacturer exceeds his 
maximum average price, he will be given 
thirty days to rebalance his deliveries, re- 
storing sales of lower-priced items to the 
extent necessary to bring the weighted- 
average price down to the maximum al- 
lowed. Small-volume manufacturers whose 
sales were less than $5,000 in the first 
quarter of 1945 will be exempt from the 
order until deliveries exceed that amount. 

As announced on April 19, 1945, Order 
108 applied to items of apparel and apparel 
accessories. Control of rayon and -woolen 
fabric will follow the same maximum-av- 
erage-price plan. One trade report, imme- 
diately following the MAP announcement, 
expressed the opinion that many manu- 
facturers would be subject to the “make- 
up” provisions of the order, readjusting 
sales to bring average prices down to the 
base-period level. This period of readjust- 
ment was expected to be especially diffi- 
cult, since the manufacturer must specu- 
late against cloth procurements, as well 
as against the price ranges of garments 
demanded by his consumers. 

Industry advisory committee meetings 
on MAP were scheduled to be held before 
the order went into effect. Hearings were 
also being held on M-388, with open criti- 
cism of the order and industry suggestions 
heard. 


Supporting Action 


An amendment to Maximum Price 
Regulation 127 covering finished piece 
goods has been aimed to discourage con- 
verters of cotton and rayon goods from 
using expensive finishes, which raised the 
price of fabrics and often made them un- 
suitable for basic garments. MPR 580, 
issued in March, governs the retail markup 
of almost all apparel, thus assuring that 
price reductions made in earlier processes 
will be reflected in retail prices. A similar 
regulation governing wholesalers’ markups 
was expected to follow. MPR 578 estab- 
lished specific retail markups for cotton 
garments produced under WPB programs 
for production of essential items such as 
infants’ and children’s clothes. 


Frances H. Frazer 
Division of Business Statistics 


Russia’s Problem 


A recent issue of The Economist (Lon- 
don) surveys in some detail the problem of 
Russian reconstruction, which it says pre- 
sents a twofold problem: the actual shift- 
ing of production from wartime to peace- 
time products, and rebuilding of the vast 
areas devastated by the war. A vast 
amount of capital goods has accumulated 
in eastern Russia through the transfer 
of plants and equipment from the war 
front and through expansion and develop- 
ment. Recently published estimates in- 
dicate that Russian heavy industry exceed- 
ed its prewar volume in 1944. 

As a part of its expansion program, the 
Ural region, center of wartime industry, 
has established a new electric power sys- 
tem estimated to be almost equal in output 
to the capacity of all the stations built 
during the first five-year plan. 

Much of the Ukraine plant was evacu- 
ated early in the war. Present plans are 
to rebuild factories here, and many large 
concerns have already been able to resume 
production. However, about 90% of the 
power plants in this region have been de- 
stroyed and must be replaced if industry 
is to attain its prewar level of production. 
Coal and iron mines flooded during the 
war are still in need of rehabilitation, and 
machinery and pumps will be needed be- 
fore they can reach prewar output. 

If some effort is made to satisfy con- 
sumers’ needs, the output of producers’ 
goods must drop, and further industrial 
expansion will be slowed down or brought 
to a standstill. Agricultural equipment 
is being given priority to permit replace- 
ment of the mechanical equipment which 
has been severely depleted in recent years 
through loss or heavy use. 
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Iron and Alloy 
Supplies Stringent 


ONSUMPTION of iron ore decreased 
to less than 6.2 million tons in Feb- 
ruary, the lowest level since June, 1941. 
Recent reports show consumption, includ- 
ing Canadian furnaces, in March was 
slightly in excess of 7 million tons, a drop 
of nearly 600,000 tons from March, 1944. 
For the first quarter of 1945, consumption 
totaled more than 20 million tons, or 
nearly 2 million tons below the comparable 
1944 period. 

Iron-ore production during the three 
months through February, 1945, experi- 
enced a seasonal drop to about one-fifth 
that of the summer months. Shipments 
fell still more rapidly, and those in Novem- 
ber were nearly 30% less than a year 
earlier because of early freezing of the 


Great Lakes. 


EARLY LAKE SEASON AIDS 


Stocks of ore at furnaces and on Lake 
Erie docks in March were considerably less 
than a year ago. 

Owing to manpower shortages and re- 
duced output in 1944, fear of an iron-ore 
famine was expressed by the War Produc- 
tion Board,‘ since consumers’ stock of ore’ 
totaled only 17.3 million gross tons on 
March 1, the smallest amount since 1918. 
The threat of scarcities has been alleviated, 
however, with the resumption of shipments 
down the Lakes. 

Opening of the Great Lakes on March 
25 was one of the earliest on record. Siza- 
ble shipments started coming through a 
week later, with the first cargo vessel ar- 
riving in Cleveland on April 4. During the 
first half of April, 2.8 million tons of ore 
were loaded—an increase of 118% over 
the same period in 1944, and ample sup- 
plies of iron ore for the remainder of the 
year are indicated. 

Steel output is handicapped by man- 
power and other factors. While iron and 
steel requirements were being stepped up, 
shortages of pig iron and ferroalloys were 
developing. 

As a result of floods in the Pittsburgh 
area, the February production of pig iron 
was lowest since 1942. Output increased 
considerably in March but continued to be 
hampered in March and April by coal 
strikes. Supplies have been considerably 

’See February Business Record, p. 64. 


*At United States and Canadian furnaces and Lake Erie 
docks. 


tightened and one producer was reported 
unable to furnish customers with pig iron 
for the remainder of April. In fact, the 


Iron Ore in the United States 


Sources: Bureau of Mines; Lake Superior Iron Ore 
ation 


Thousands of Gross Tons 

Total | Total | Con- 
Period Produc-| Ship- | sump- pia 

tion ments tion 
December, 1943. .| 3,656 | 2,074 | 7,313 | 41,983 
1944. .| 2,392 | 1,265 | 6,899 | 36,538 
January, 1944 ...| 2,754 | 1,312 | 7,292 | 34,791 
1945 ...| 2,469 | 1,182 | 6,766 | 29,820 
February, 1944...| 2,647 | 1,264 | 6,997 | 27,865 
1945. ..| 2,397 | 1,139 | 6,165 | 23,712 
March, 1944..... 2,969 | 1,521 | 7,659 | 20,522 
1945.....| 3,127 | 1,931 | 7,082 | 16,653 


1At furnaces and Lake Erie docks. 


loss in man hours in the coal mines is re- 
ported to have cost the production of 
94,000 tons of steel from April 1 to April 
17.* Several blast furnaces that had been 
banked have since resumed operations. 


ALLOY SUPPLIES TIGHTEN 


Production of steel has been handi- 
capped, but not actually limited in ton- 
nage, by shortages of indispensable ferro- 
alloys. Total mine shipments decreased 
7% from 1943, but during most of 1944, 
supplies were considered ample. With the 
increase of requirements in the late fall, 
stringencies of certain alloy metals began 
to be felt, and the use of tungsten in high- 
speed steels has again been restricted by 
the WPB. The proportion of Class B 
(high-tungsten) steels to total permissible 
output has been lowered from 25% to 
15%. This order (M-21-j) resulted in 
part from a drop of about 1,500 tons, or 
13%, in 1944 production of primary tung- 
sten concentrates. 

Domestic vanadium output in 1944 also 
fell about 2 million pounds, or 37% from 
the 1943 total. Molybdenum production 
was about 40 million pounds, the same as 
in 1941, and about two-thirds the 1943 
output of 61.7 million pounds. Neverthe- 
less, neither molybdenum nor vanadium 
has been placed back on allocation since 
the lifting of WPB restrictions on Decem- 
ber 30, 1943. 

The production of nickel in all forms 
by the International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Ltd., was 285 million pounds in 
1944, 12 million pounds less than in 1943. 
The decline in output by this company was 
offset in part by the volume production of 
nickel attained in 1944 by the Nicaro 
Nickel Company, a subsidiary of the Free- 
port Sulphur Company. 

Except for nickel and ‘molybdenum, 
which are derived chiefly from domestic 

1Some trade authorities place loss considerably higher. 


sources or from near-by foreign sources 
with domestic affiliations, supplies of ferro- 
alloy metals are mainly obtained from 
far-distant sources. Domestic output of 
metals like tungsten, chromium, mangan- 
ese, vanadium, and cobalt do not there- 
fore give a true picture of the supply 
situation, which is concealed by lack of 
available import figures from the Metals 
Reserve Company. Prior to the war, Rus- 
sia and the Orient were also important 
sources. 


Gorvon K. Bett, Jr. 
Division of Business Statistics 


More Tin Cans 
for Food 


UTPUT of metal cans in the first 

two months of 1945 was 301,000 
tons, an increase of 36% over January 
and February, 1944. Gains were shown 
in most end-use categories, particularly 
nonfoods and military rations. Despite 
increased production of cans, large military 
shipments of canned food and a sheet-steel 
shortage have resulted in new restrictions 
on nonfood use of cans. 

Can quotas for packing paint’ in tin 
plate or terneplate were cut 40% by an 
amendment of Order M-81 dated April 6. 
Motor-oil packs were set at 25% of 1941 
usage, while insecticide and fungicide 
quotas were limited to 1941 usage. Con- 
servation Order M-81 was further revised 
to assure use of certain mill-operation 
wastes. 


GENERAL-LINE CANS LIMITED 


Cans will generally be unavailable for 
certain meat preparations and for such 
nonfoods as automobile supplies, chemi- 
cals, and paints. The proportion of cans 
going to nonfoods may decline from the 
14% assigned during January and Febru- 
ary combined? 

The cut in general-line cans* coincides 
with the period when seasonal-food cans 
must be produced. Output of cans for 
fruit and vegetable packs rises rapidly in 
the spring to a midsummer peak. (See 
Table 1.) Other foods, excluding military 
rations, also show a strong mid-year in- 
crease. General-line can output usually in- 
creases steadily through the year. 

Last year, general-line cans made the 
largest percentage increase over 1943, as 
1Paints for civilian use may drop 40% in the second 
juarter, 

Tt was 12% in the first two months of 1944. 
*Cans for nonfood products, 
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Table 1: 


Source: 


Monthly Shipments of Metal Cans 
War Production Board 


Thousands of Tons 


Condensed | Other Dairy 


Fruits and All 
Month Vegetables ee aae na = irone Meat ene rented 
1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1944 1943 
ganuaryees Me eae 35 29 16 19 4 13 16 25 22 LSveeS 
Bebruarysatsinty. cfsiele:aiste ct 40 27 18 20 5 13 16 Oia 21 1358 
13) ES A 45 29 26 26 g 14 15 SL 22 17 10 
0 soe eyte OSs aets 48 35 30 28 Q 9 14 $1 21 i fo Ie 
LURE Soles he chee eee ce 54 44 37 32 3 1l 14 46 22 Leto 
GODS PI RS RRS 91 85 38 35 4 10 14 43 20 ar al 
10 es ee eee 110 128 32.431 3 ll 14 39 23 16 11 
SITLL Re ae eee cele 149 155 29 26 3 10 13 58 30 18 12 
DEMEEMDOL. Soca tcl vee aes 138 126 26 23 Q iL Pit 54 36 15 12 
WICLODER atc ss. Sots: 83 68 23 19 3 10 ll OL, 27 Ai 2 | 
IWovembery..2 50/5 sirens dare 49 33 20 16 3 1Siai2 48 29 PA le | 
URE Se oe ae 40 37 Qt. 17 z 14 13 41 31 20 14 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
WSWUALY Tel. alec eos. Saher est 46 35 26 16 3 4 16 13 42 25 21 13 
February p...............] 42 40 25 18 35 13.418 42 7 21 13 


1Milk cans and dairy products combined prior to 1944. 


measured by tonnage of sheet steel con- 
sumed. Increases in heavier tonnage cate- 
gories, such as milk, helped to raise total 
can shipments’ from 1.7 million to 2.1 mil- 
lion tons. 


Minimum Inventories 


The cut in general-line cans also co- 
incides with a lowered sheet-steel supply 
at can plants, which has created a drag 
on production. Inventories of plate at 
can plants are down to a “bare minimum.” 
The WPB limit of sixty days on inven- 
tories has little meaning in the face of 
present liquid conditions. The decline in 
inventories is attributed by a source in 
the industry to a decline in allotments of 
plate rather than to increased food require- 
ments. Plate allotments, in turn, reflect 
a shortage of sheet steel, a product high in 
demand by war industries. 


ELECTROLYTIC OUTPUT IMPROVES 


The proportion of sheet steel coated 
with materials other than tin is expected 
to be higher this year than in 1944. 
Government reserves of tin are danger- 
ously low. Substitution of black plate, 
chemically treated steel, and electrolytic 
plate for heavy tin plate may continue. 
The past record of electrolytic output indi- 
cates that in 1945 it will be a considerable 
proportion of all tin plate. 

Electrolytic-plate output may receive 
added impetus from the WPB decision to 
have some milk products canned in lighter 
plate. Small-size cans were changed over 
to electrolytic on April 1, while the larger- 
size will be made of electrolytic plate be- 
ginning October 1. The change-over is 
from 1.25 pound (dipped) plate to .75 


1Measured in tons of steel, including terneplate, black, 
tin and waste plate. 


pPreliminary. 


pound plate. Some of the large excess 
capacity now found in electrolytic mills 
will thus be taken up. 

Canned-milk producers are concerned 
over this development. They feel that 
light plate will not permit long storage of 


Table 2: Tin Plate and Terneplate 
Production 


Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 
Millions of Tons 


Year Hot-dipped | Electrolytic Total 
LO40.2 Se oe 9.7 0 rae 
fe TE ocho ae 3.5 0 3.5 
Oa je Rese s ws 2.6 1 2.7 
LO438 Sta ed 1.8 3 Oe 
1944... 2.0 6 2.6 


1Not adjusted to breakdown. 


milk in warehouses, since the cans may 
corrode after several months. A can-indus- 
try source reports that domestic consump- 
tion permits rapid turnover, and it is be- 
lieved no loss in storage will occur if these 
cans are used for domestic requirements 
and complete turnover of stock is obtained. 


THEODORE WHITMAN 
Division of Business Statistics 


Iron Ore Production Down 
in 1944 

Production of iron ore in the United 
States in 1944 is estimated by the Bu- 
reau of Mines at 94,622,000 gross tons, 
a drop of 642% from the 1943 total of 
101,247,835 gross tons. Shipments were 
also off, from 99,462,850 tons in 1943 to 
95,532,000 tons in 1944, a drop of about 
4%. 

Over 90.9 million net tons of iron ore 
were transported down the Great Lakes 


during 1944, a substantial increase over 
1943. G. K. B., Jr. 


Inventories Lowest 
in Three Years 


ANUFACTURERS of both durable 

and nondurable goods reduced their 
inventories in February to the lowest point 
in three years. This further curtailment 
brought the index of total inventories down 
to 164.1 (1939=100), 7.7% below last 
February. Durable and nondurable goods 
decreased 1.3% and 1.6%, respectively, in 
the month, and 10.3% and 4.6% in the 
year. 

In the nondurable group, food and kin- 
dred products showed the greatest decline, 
falling 4.4% below the January level. This 
may be attributed to a decline in activity 
at meat-packing establishments, as pork 
and lard production dropped further and 
was 50% below the peak level reached a 
year ago. 

The index of inventories of textile-mill 
products was 1.7% lower than in January. 
Manufacturers’ stocks of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery have been so reduced in 
recent months that they now represent 
only about three weeks’ production at the 
current reduced rate of output. Stocks 
should represent about two months’ full 
production to preserve a good balance be- 
tween supply and demand. A similar situ- 
ation exists with distributors, both retail 
and wholesale. Stocks of women’s hosiery 
in department and specialty stores have 
been declining for several months. At the 
latest report they were off 40% from a year 
ago. 

While manpower shortages have been 
the chief problem of the container indus- 
try, the steel situation is growing more 
acute. Steel inventories at container- 
producing plants are said to be declining. 
When steel inventories drop below a 60- 
day supply, plant operations are less effi- 
cient, with a consequent production lag. 
Deliveries have been slowed because of 
transportation difficulties and also because 
of manpower and gas shortages in steel 
milis. 

Year-to-year percentage changes in in- 
ventories were more marked than monthly 
changes. Transportation equipment show- 
ed the greatest change with a decline of 
27.8%. 

In contrast with the previous month, 
shipments showed substantial gains in all 
industries. The total index rose 9%, 
from 264 to 287 (1939=100).* The elec- 


Revised indexes of shipments, 1939-1944, published in 
April Business Record. 
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Manufacturers’ Orders, Shipments and Inventories 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Index Numbers, 1989=100 


Item 


Percentage Change 


January, 


February, 


January | December | February ool fe sale 
1945 1945 
PRVANLOTION niccathareens ae lease reston ites. 164.1 |r 166.3 |r 168.4] 177.7 —1.8 7.7 
Durable goods: i... o.s.sab ose eotcn 187.1 | 7 189.5 | 7192.3 | 208.6 -1.3 |} -10.3 
Automobiles and equipment.........] 233.2 | 7231.6 | 7232.5 | 240.6 +0.7 -3.1 
Iron and steel and products......... 115.9 | 7118.2 |}7r120.8] 131.1 -1,9} -11.6 
Nonferrous metals and products. ... . 145.3 |7145.5 |r 148.1] 154.8 -0.1 -6.1 
Electrical machinery............... 309.0 | 7316.9 | 7318.7 | 339.8 2.5 -9.1 
Other machinery. 3...6.000scecer +. 217.6 |r 218.4 }7 213.9 | 222.7 -0.4 2.3 
Transportation equipment.......... 750.3 | r'774.3 | r 837.1 | 1,039.6 -8.1} -27.8 
WNondurablegoodsi, 1.9. sce. eee 143.7 | 7146.0 | 7147.5 | 150.7 -1.6 -4.6 
Chemicals and allied products....... 151.9 |r 152.0 |r 157.1] 160.3 -0.1 -5.2 
Food and kindred products..........]| 156.4 | 7163.6 |7 173.6 | 177.0 -4.4 |] -11.6 
Paper and allied products........... 182.5 |r 182.0 |7 134.8] 188.4] +0.4 -0.7 
Petroleum refining................. 107.6 |r 107.7 |r 109.7 | 106.0 -0.1 +1.5 
Textile-mill products............... 122.1 | 7124.2 |7r119.5 | 125.8 -1.7 2.9 
Shipmentsn\ctig ev ananet he. tentthee 3 287 | 7r264 | 7 284 271 +9 +6 
Durable: good, cit..a:54 seedte me Wh 390 | 7355 r 390 384 +10 +2 
Automobiles and equipment......... 815 7275 r 308 301 +15 +5 
Iron and steel and products......... 268 7 242 r 260 Q47 +11 +9 
Nonferrous metals and products. .... 296 7 275 7 292 273 +8 +8 
Electrical machinery............... 536 r 435 r 566 483 +23 +11 
Other machinery..........2.2.-.0s00% 414 r 390 r 416 407 +6 +2 
Transportation equipment.......... 2,867 | 72,211 | 72,449 | 2,672 +7 -li 
Nondurable goods................... 216 =| r20l r 210 193 +7 +12 
Chemicals and allied products....... 226 r 209 7214 205 +8 +10 
Food and kindred products.......... 222 7212 7 225 214 +5 +4 
Paper and allied products........... 184 r170 r i177 175 +8 +5 
Petroleum refining................. 190 r 184 r 208 176 +3 +8 
Textile-mill products............... 196 r 176 r 190 200 +11 -2 
UN GWPOROONAS fois se elec sx atk tin anes rreiate H fuerats 868 7 346 r 326 261 +6 +41 
IRA DIe A. teeta eset + see 593 r 534 r 469 365 +11 +62 
Nondurable’: :.y. slim cate aclante e 224 1 2%6 7 234 194 -1 +15 
Wanuary, 1939 =100, rRevised 


trical machinery industry, which recorded 
the steepest decline in January, also re- 
ported the sharpest percentage gain (28%) 
in February. Automobiles and equipment 
rose 15% and textile-mill products and 
iron and steel products followed with 11% 
increases. As in the monthly changes, elec- 
trical machinery showed the greatest in- 
crease over last year. ‘Transportation 
equipment and textile-mill products were 


the only industries to report year-to-year 
decreases—11% and 2%, respectively. 

New business continued to be placed 
with manufacturers during February in 
unusually large volume. The index of 
total new orders rose 6% over the pre- 
vious month, and was 41% above Febru- 
ary, 1944. 

Anita R. Kopritson 
Division of Business Statistics 


Business Book Shelf 


Excess Profits Tax Relief. By Hugh C. Bick- 

ford. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. $7.50. 
This volume is a well-documented, general 
analysis of Section 722 of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Prevailing uncertainty as 
to the application of Section 722 is so 
great, however, that neither this nor any 
other publication can be entirely authori- 
tative. This book went to press before the 
Bureau’s Bulletin was published and hence 
is based primarily upon the Regulations. 


Nevertheless, it presents important con- 
troversial points and makes valuable sug- 
gestions which might otherwise be over- 
looked. 

The author is an attorney and the book 
is accordingly strongest in its legal docu- 
mentation and interpretations. Its eco- 
nomic analysis is its weakest part. This is 
particularly noticeable in the discussion 
of cycle cases and in the use of data from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue’s annual 


publication “Statistics of Income.” The 
income data used represent “net income” 
as defined for tax purposes. Accordingly, 
the earnings figures for the base period 
include dividends received, though “net 
income” for prior years do not include this 
type of income. The author recognizes 
this incomparability at times, but disre- 
gards it completely in his statement that 
“the base period from 1936 to 1939 con- 
stituted one of the best four-year periods 
which general business ever enjoyed.” A 
few errors have occurred in the author’s 
reproduction of the “Statistics of Income” 
data; for instance, data for 1938 and 1989 
are shown as different amounts on page 19 
from those shown on page 71. 

The author’s statement that “Statistics 
of Income” profits data “show two great 
swings since the close of World War I” is 
elaborated to indicate that there was one 
cycle from 1920 to 1929 and another from 
1930 to 1939. He does not, however, at- 
tempt to prove the appropriateness of this 
interpretation, and it is doubtful, at best, 
that anybody could locate 1939 at any 
identifiable point in a business cycle. 

The book is 491 pages long but only 
158 pages are devoted to the general dis- 
cussion. Extensive appendixes include re- 
prints of (1) the “Bibliography of Sources 
of Statistical Data” from the Census bu- 
reau’s “Statistical Abstract of the United 
States—1942”; (2) data from “Statistics 
of Income” presented in unnecessarily 
broad industrial classifications; (3) the 
text of the excess-profits-tax statute; (4) 
reports of Congressional committees on 
excess-profits-tax amendments of 1941 and 
the Revenue Bill of 1942; (5) excerpts 
from the excess-profits-tax regulations re- 
lating to various relief provisions; (6) and 
a copy of the form with which to apply for 
relief under Section 722. P. W. E. 


Careers in the Steel Industry. By Captain 
Burr W. Leyson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. Inc. $2.50. 

This book is primarily for the individual 
considering a job in the steel industry. It 
holds considerable fascination, however, 
for anyone remotely interested in steel 
because of its simple story-book style, 
amply illustrated with significant photo- 
graphs. Although it contains an abundance 
of factual information, it in no way re- 
sembles a textbook. 

Following a brief history of steel, several 
chapters deal with the making of iron and 
steel, including laboratory testing. Other 
discussions are on the more-specialized 
manufacture of steel products, such as 
structural, stainless, tubing, welding, and 
on wartime applications, including armor. 
Several chapters embody special features, 
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and deal with such subjects as corrosion 
resistance, stamping and postwar housing. 

An appendix gives the representative 
earnings of workers and executives in the 
steel industry. G. K.B. 


Principio to Wheeling. By Earl Chapin May. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00. 


Principio Furnace was one of the earliest 
iron-smelting ventures in America, built 
about 1715, in Maryland, just north of 
Chesapeake Bay. Wrecked twice by Brit- 
ish armies, it proved to be one of the most 
enduring enterprises founded in Colonial 
days. Some of its departments continued 
in operation until two decades ago. Within 
a few years of its founding the company 
bargained with George Washington’s 
father to mine ore on his Virginia lands. 
The Washington family held its stock 
many years. 

During the Revolution, a British soldier 
on patrol stopped one day to talk to a 
Maryland civilian. This citizen was the 
chief executive of Principio. His story was 
so impressive that the dragoon joined the 
Revolution. This was the beginning of 


the Whitacre family in America, whose 
interests ran mainly to charcoal and iron 
and led them, early in the following cen- 
tury, into possession of Principio. 

Industry then was following migration 
over the Alleghenies. George Price Whit- 
acre became interested in Wheeling, Vir- 
ginia, sold iron, traveled as a director of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 
and became a millowner in the rapidly ex- 
panding “Nail City.” Whitacre was among 
the first to see that Wheeling was not well 
situated for rail and heavy manufacture, 
and pointed it toward its ultimate desti- 
nation—a leading center in pipes and 
sheets. In galvanizing and in continuous 
cold-rolling of black plate for tin plate, 
Wheeling has been a pioneer. It has also 
been a leader in the safety movement for 
hazardous occupations. 

Whitacre properties were an important 
element in the merger that formed the 
present Wheeling Steel Corporation in 
1920, with its big chain of properties up 
and down the Ohio River. To this day, a 
member of the Whitacre family is on its 
board of directors. W.J.N. 


Earnings and Hours in Manufacturing 


OURLY and weekly and “real” 

weekly earnings declined in Febru- 
ary, according to Tar ConrerENcE Boarp’s 
regular monthly compilation of labor 
statistics in twenty-five manufacturing 
industries. The average number of hours 
worked in one week by production and re- 
lated workers, total man hours, and total 
payrolls were also reduced in February. 


Employment alone rose fractionally from 
January to February, but remained below 
the levels that-obtained from June, 1942, 
through December, 1944. 


HOURS 


Average hourly earnings declined 0.2% 
in February, because work on New Year’s 
Day had been compensated at premium 


rates and had raised hourly earnings in 
January more than could be accountable 
by changes in working hours or wage rates. 
At $1.093 in February, they were higher 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers 
Affected 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp 


25 Manufacturing 


Industries 
Date aaah 
roduction W rat 
Mietkert | Increase 
1944 
HeDPUATY savrasreiata suns aes 0.9% 8.7% 
Marclissns $5 cient tvapeleness 0.4 6.9 
Asatheasitinie tan eos. 0.6 5.7 
May? . eerie. Maire 0.4 6.0 
UENO. s Pacds atiown atta ee 0.3 7.0 
MALY a ce Nea. Bests: <4 a 0.8 5.3 
1 Nhe Mecano RA. 0.4 6.0 
September.............. 0.3 5.4 
Oatobert incised wheels 0.1 5.3 
November.............. 0.4 6.8 
December. .... 0.1 5.8 
1945 
JAMUBIY 5 .x1ceories tat ctr ge 0.2 5.3 
GbIAlYs. poke dee eadiess 0.6 5.9 


than during any other month, except Janu- 
ary, since these data have been collected. 
This figure is 44.0% higher than in Janu- 
ary, 1941, and 61.8% higher than in 
August, 1939. 

“Real” hourly earnings remained un- 
changed from January to February, with 
the decline in living costs exactly offsetting 
the effect of the reduction in actual hourly 
earnings. The January-February level of 
191.5 (19283=100) was higher than the av- 
erage during any preceding month. 

Weekly earnings at $50.48 in February 
were only 0.6% below the January peak 
level but were higher than during any 
other month. From the January, 1941, 
average of $30.61, they have risen 64.9%. 
Compared with weekly earnings of $27.29 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Aver: 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Date aril Biker ml Ww. Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings woe Bmploy: Total 
Prod Week per menta Man Payrollsa 

Production Hoursa 

Actual Real Actual Real Worker 

ESAS HODrU ary icisiecicscccntce vee $1.048 | $48.15 , 193.7 187.1 180.9 174.8 92.9 152.3 141.5 275.5 
Te rE Seer rae 1.053 48.41 . 194.6 187.8 181.9 175.6 93.1 151.0 140.6 274.7 
Cy Eee a> aie nee? 1.057 48.09 45.2 ‘ 195.4 187.5 180.7 173.4 91.9 148.3 136.3 268.0 
Fo aise diel iena te xn 6 Gites eesele 1.062 48.46 45.5 44.1 196.3 187.7 182.1 174.1 92.5 145.0 184.1 264.0 
SRETRI  cecaeanale Be wy iviaon oe aye 1.069 49.30 45.9 44.2 197.6 189.1 185.3 177.3 93.3 143.6 134.0 266.1 
“TN Pe aap 25 ae a 1.072 48.86 45.4 44.3 198.2 188.8 183.6 174.9 92 3 142.2 131.3 261.1 
August. .. 1.070 48.98 45.6 44.3 197.8 188.4 184.1 175.3 92.7 141.6 181.3 260.7 
ETE Tae i ie ee a 1.080 49.42 45.6 44.4 199.6 190.1 185.7 176.9 92.7 140.4 180.2 260.7 
FO cal nl hak edi «5 Airs 1.079 49.39 45.7 44.3 199.4 189.9 185.6 176.8 92.9 138.6 128.8 257.2 
TSEC ORTIEIO®,«ssa:tssdeeceaniin. entcaiecesa 1.079 49.42 45.6 44.2 199.4 189.4 185.7 176.4 92.7 137.8 127.7 255.9 
WIOCAMDER: os cngs cots ce seen 1.086 49.91 45.8 44.3 200.7 189.9 187.6 177.5 93.1 138.0 128.5 258.9 
R045 “January 225 6500s eee res 1.095 50.80 46.2 44.3 202.4r} 191.57; 190.9 180.6 93.9 137.5 129.17) 262.5 
MOOKUAUY. «sure se oes 1.093 50 48 46.0 444 202 .0 191.5 189 7 179 8 93 5 137.6 128.7 261.0 
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in August, 1939, the increase has been 
85.0%. 

“Real” weekly earnings declined only 
0.4% in February. With the decline in liv- 
ing costs in February partly offsetting the 
effect of the decline in dollar weekly earn- 
ings, the quantity of goods and services 
that could be purchased, while lower than 
in January, was higher than during any 
other month. The purchasing power of 
the weekly earnings of production and re- 
lated workers has increased 34.5% since 
January, 1941, and has risen 47.3% since 
August, 1939, the month before the war 
began. 

HOURS 

The average length of the work week 
was curtailed 0.2 hours, or 0.4%, from 
January to February. At 46.0 hours in 
February, the work week was longer 
than during any month, except January, 
since February, 1930. Since January, 1941, 
weekly hours have increased 5.8 hours, or 
14.4%; since August, 1939, the rise has 
amounted to 8.1 hours, or 21.4%. 

Total man hours worked in February 


were 0.3% below the January average and 
smaller than during the period from Oc- 
tober, 1942, through October, 1944, but 
they were higher than for any other 
month. Rises of 40.7% since January, 
1941, and 95.6% since August, 1939, are 
reflected in the February average of 128.7 
(1928=100). 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


The number of employed workers in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries rose 
0.1% in February. The average of 137.6 
(1923=100) was 22.9% more than in 
January, 1941, and 60.9% above the Aug- 
ust, 1939, level. 

Payrolls in February reflect the decline 
in earnings and the slight rise in employ- 
ment. Reduced 0.6%, they were lower 
than during the months from May, 1943, 
through July, 1944, but were greater than 
during any other month. They were 
102.6% above January, 1941, and 197.6% 
above August, 1939. 

Erne B. Dunn 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Cost of Living in March 


IVING COSTS of wage earners’ fami- 
lies declined 0.1% from February to 
March, as measured by Toe CONFERENCE 
Boarp. This was the second consecutive 
decline, bringing the index to 105.4 
(1923=100). The highest all-items level 
reached since September, 1939, was 105.7 
in December, 1944, and January, 1945. 


The cost of all items rose 1.8% from 
March, 1944, to March, 1945. Since Au- 
gust, 1939, the month preceding the start 
of World War II, there has been an in- 
crease of 25.5%; since January, 1941, base 
date of the Little Steel formula, a rise of 
22.6%; and since November, 1941, an in- 
crease of 13.5%. 


The purchasing value of the 1923 dollar 
was 94.9 cents in March, as compared with 
94.8 cents in February and 96.6 cents in 
March a year ago. 

Food costs decreased 0.4% from Febru- 
ary to March. This decline was sufficient 
to offset the increases of 0.2% in clothing 
and 0.1% in sundries. During the first 
sixty-seven months of World War II, the 
increase in food costs was only 39.9%, as 
contrasted with the increase of 102.1% 
during the comparable period of World 
War I. 

The housing survey was last made in 
January, 1945, and it is assumed that no 
change has occurred since that time. Col- 
lection of rent data has been put on a semi- 
annual basis, and the next survey will be 
made in May, 1945. 


IN INDUSTRIAL CITIES 


Complete data for March were pub- 
lished for sixty-three industrial cities. 
Twenty-one show increases, which range 
from 0.1% in Des Moines, Fall River, St. 
Paul and Toledo to 1.8% in Louisville. 
Declines, in thirty-eight cities, range from 
0.1% in Baltimore, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Denver, Detroit, Erie, Front Royal (Vir- 
ginia), Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Richmond and Syracuse to 0.8% 
in Newark. No change was evidenced over 
the month in four cities—Dayton, Green 
Bay (Wisconsin) , Parkersburg (West Vir- 
ginia) and Rockford (Illinois). Forty- 
three cities show food decreases over the 
month. Twelve were 1.0% or larger, rang- 
ing as high as 2.1% in Newark. Twenty 
increases range from 0.1% in Des Moines 
and Toledo to 2.1% in Wausau. 

Over the year, all cities for which data 
are available show increases, with the ex- 


COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Weighted 


Clothing 


Fuel and Light 


verage of 

Tteme Total | Men’s Women’s = 
Index Numbers, 1923=100 
103.5 109.3a 90.8 91.7 101.2 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 111.8 96.6 
104.2 110.1 90.8 91.9 101.6 82.2 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.1 96.0 
104.6 110.6 90.8 92.3 101.8 82.8 95.9 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.6 
104.5 110.5 90.8 92.5 101.8 83.1 95.7 67.0 94.6 113.5 95.7 
105.0 LT. 90.9 92.5 101.9 83.1 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
105.0 111.6 90.9 93.0 102.1 83.9 95.7 66.9 94.5 113.6 95.2 
105.0 111.3 90.9 93.2 102.3 84.0 95.8 66.9 94.5 113.8 95.2 
105.0 110.8 91.0 93.6 102.4 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.2 95.2 
105.3 111.1 91.0 93.9 102.9 84.8 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.6 95.0 
105.7 112.3 91.0 94.0 103.0 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.8 94.6 
105.7 112.1 91.0 94.2 103.4 84.9 95.8 66.9 94.5 114.9 94.6 
105.5 111.26 91.0 94.3 103.6 84.9 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.1 94.8 
105.4 110. 8c 91.0 94.5 103.8 85.2 . 96.1 66.9 94.5 115.2 94.9 
Percentage: Changes 

Feb. 1945 to Mar. 1945. ...... -0.1 -0.4 / 0 +0.2 +0.2 | +0.4 0 | 0 / 0 +0.1 +0.1 
Mar. 1944 to Mar. 1945....... +1.8 +1.4 +0.2 +3.1 +2.6 +3.6 +0.2 -0.1 -0.1 +3.0 -1.8 


Since January, 1945, data on housing collected twice annually, May 15 and Octo- 


ber 15. 
*Includes fuel as well as electricity and gas. 


aBased on food price indexes of Taz Conrerunce Boarp for March 15, 1944. 


bBased on food price indexes for February 15, 1945. 
cBased on food price indexes for March 15 1945. 
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Cost of Living in the United States 
Scource: Tom CONFERENCE Boarp 
Index Numbers, 1928 =100 


1929 1934 1939 1944 1936 1937 


ception of Newark, which had no change. 
The smallest increase was 0.5% in Akron 
and Roanoke, the greatest 4.6% in Hunt- 
ington (West Virginia). The annual 
changes in food costs went up in fifty-three 
cities and went down in nine. (Annual fig- 


1938 1939 


4LL ITEMS INCLUDE FUEL AND LIGHT 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


1945 


ures are available for only sixty-two cit- 
ies.) The largest decrease was 2.1% in 
Denver. Rises were 4.8% in Providence, 
4.4% in Dallas and 4.2% in Lansing. 
Mary A, Wertz 
Division of Labor Statistics 


Business in Print 


(Other book reviews on pages 176, 177) 


Plastics, Scientific and Technological. 
By H. Ronald Fleck, M.S.C. F.1.C. Brooklyn, 
N. Y.: Chemical Publishing Co. $6.50. 


“Plastics” is a scientific textbook which is com- 
prehensive and systematic in its treatment of the 
subject. It also stresses a sound interpretation 
of innumerable technologic developments that 
are constantly changing. 

The first four chapters outline the history, 
raw materials, and basic chemistry of plastics, 
with special emphasis on the principles of poly- 
merization which govern the formation and prop- 
erties of plastic materials. Further chapters dis- 
cuss the manufacture of plastics, and their 
sources, physical and chemical properties, and 
end uses. 

Other discussions include the chemistry of 
synthetic and natural rubber and rubber-like 
plastics and elastomers, as well as the physical 
properties of thermoplastic and thermo-setting 
materials, and synthetic resins. Treatment of 
synthetic fibers and textiles includes such fa- 
miliar materials as artificial silk, rayon, nylon, 
and soybean fiber. Several chapters are given 
to owen adhesives in connection with plywood 
and impregnated wood, and to the manufacture 
of plastic goods such as dies, molds and lami- 
nated products. The final two chapters list chemi- 
eal, physical and electrical methods of testing 
plastics. 

This book is useful not only to the professional 
or career student but also to the layman han- 
dling or dealing commercially with plastic mate- 


rials. It is also an excellent reference for the 
reader of commercial and technological articles 
about plastics. Restraint is exercised in evalu- 
ating developments in an industry which has 
become glamorous in the eyes of the public. 
G.K.B. 


Synthetic Fibers in Kelation to American 
Cotton. By Maurice R. Cooper and Horace 
G. Porter. Washington: Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Pamphlet. 


World rayon production in 1942, the latest avail- 
able estimate, reached a total of 3.5 billion 
pounds, the equivalent of 8.25 million bales of 
cotton, and 56% larger than 1939 world rayon 
production. 

Quite a considerable proportion of the 
increase represents a displacement of cotton. 
Technological developments and declining prices 
of rayon have contributed to the rapid expansion 
in rayon use in this country. Government poli- 
cies in Germany, Italy and Japan have been 
particularly important in raising the level of pro- 
duction in those countries. Compulsory admix- 
ture of rayon staple fiber with cotton and wool 
was begun in Germany and Italy as early as 1936. 
The effects on American cotton of these policies 
and of the development of synthetics other than 
rayon are presented in this article, together with 
tables and charts presenting statistical compari- 
sons. Means of improving the competitive posi- 
tion of the American cotton industry constitute 
another section of the report. F.H.F. 


“Aluminum Monopoly and the War,” by Char- 
lotte Muller, Political Science Quarterly, March, 
1945. The author traces the development of 
the primary aluminum industry from 1938, 
when the Aluminum Company of America laid 
plans for large increases in capacity, through 
the war period. Source materials are drawn 
largely from the hearings of the Truman com- 
mittee. Although stating that military author- 
ities made mistakes in planning requirements 
of aluminum, the author later forgets this 
point and her initial acknowledgment of the 
Aluminum Company’s foresight. Instead, she 
places on it the responsibility for all alumintim 
shortcomings after the plane program was 
greatly enlarged. Little, if any, attention is 
directed to the difference in supply situation of 
ingot aluminum and mill products. Scant dis- 
cussion is given to conditions leading to and 
surrounding the drastic cutback of ingot out- 
put in 1944. W.J.N. 


“Approach to Postwar Planning Influenced by 
Varying Factors,” by E. Quimby Smith, Steel, 
April 9, 1945. The writer outlines three steps 
to postwar planning for an individual com- 
pany. Step 1 is an analysis of products, organ- 
ization, and finance. Step 2 is an examination 
of plant facilities and location, sales, and ac- 
counting. On the basis of the findings in the 
first two steps, Step 3 provides for business of 
40% to 60% of a normal year, for a normal 
year, and for 150% of the five-year prewar 
average. W.J.N. 


Quick Plant Obsolescence 
Threatens Insolvency 


A year after construction, approximately 
$1 million in plant facilities erected by 
the Aero Parts Manufacturing Company 
was claimed a definite liability. According 
to the company’s appeal on renegotiation 
of its business, the facilities were erected 
primarily to complete subcontracts for 
the Vega Corporation, but these contracts 
totaling over $11 million, were canceled 
“on the insistence of the War Department 
as a condition to the making of the War 
Department guaranteed Regulation V 
Loan.” 

Cancellation occurred on April 3, 1943, 
about one year after the company’s facili- 
ties were expanded. It was impossible, 
the company stated, to write off these 
buildings, since $1,050,000, or 71% of 
the gross profit for the fiscal year ended 
April 30, 1943, was determined excessive 
in renegotiation proceedings. In addition, 
activities for the fiscal year ended in 1944 
resulted in an operating loss of $172,575. 
The operating ratio for 1944 amounted to 
103%. Owing to these circumstances, the 
company expects to be insolvent upon 
termination of its activities unless its 
renegotiation refund is overruled by the 
tax court. 
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